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THE MONTH OF AUGUST. 

August is that debatable ground of the year which is situated 
exactly upon the confines of summer and autumn ; and it is diffi- 
cult to say which has the better claim to it. It is dressed in half 
the flowers of the one, and half the fruits of the other; and it has 
a sky and temperature all its own, and which vie in beauty with 
those of the spring. May itself can offer nothing so sweet to the 
senses as that genial influence which arises from the sights, the 
sounds, and the associations connected with an August evening 
in the country, when the occupations and pleasures of the day are 
done. The whole face of nature has undergone, since last month, 
an obvious change; obvious to those who delight to observe all 
her changes and operations. The rich and unvarying green of 
he corn-ficlds has entirely and almost suddenly changed to a still 


richer and more conspicuous gold-color; more conspicuous on | 
account of the contrast it now offers to the lines, patches and | 
masses of green with which it everywhere lies in contact, in the | 
form of intersecting hedge-rows, intervening meadows, and bound- | 
ing masses of forest. These latter are changed too; but in hue | 
alone, not in color. They are all of them still green, but it is not 
the fresh and tender green of the spring, nor the full and satisfy- 
ing, though somewhat dull green of the summer; but many 
greens, that blend all those belonging to the seasons just named, 
with others at once more grave and more bright, and are more © 
beautiful in their general effect than those of either of the pre | 
ceding periods. In the beginning of this month, the weather | 
is still hot, and usually calm and fair. What remained to be 
perfected by the powerful influence of the sun, is daily advancing 


to maturity. The farmer now sees the principal objectof his cul- 
ture, and the chief source of his riches, waiting only for the hand 
of the gatherer. Of the several kinds of grain, rye and oats are 
usually the first ripened. Every fine day is now of great impor- 
tance; since, when the grain is once ripe, it is liable to continual 
damage while standing, cither from the shedding of the seeds, 
from the depredations of birds, orfrom storms. The atmost dili- 
gence is therefore used by the careful husbandman to get it in. 
The engraving below is rather designed to give a view of the pro- 
cess of butter making, which in this and the next month assames 
a large part of the attention of the farmer; and the dairy-maids 
are seen busily at work preparing to engage in making that staple 
which enters so largely into the food of man, and which is one of 
our extensive articles of commerce. 
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THE DUKE’S PRIZE. 
A Story of Art and Heart in Florence. 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


[concLUDED.] 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE ROADSIDE INN. 
You shall see anon; *t is a knavish piece of work.—Hamilet. 


Nicurt came, and Florinda counted the moments as they passed, 
anxiously awaiting the time at which she must leave the palace to 
meet Carlton, according to his last directions. The time so 
anxiously anticipated at length arrived, and stealing from a pri- 
vate entrance to the Palazzo, accompanied by a faithful female 
servant, who had been her attendant for years, she hurried on foot 
to the designated spot. She had shrewdly avoided the employ- 
ment of a vehicle, deeming it more safe and expeditious thus to 
make the passage to the spot on foot. 


There was one of the most delicate and high-born beauties of 
all Tuscany wending her way through the dark and deserted 
streets, attended by a single female as helpless as herself. She 
was doing this for the love she bore to Carlton; she was risking 
thus her character, and perhaps even her life, to be united to him 
she loved, the gallant Americano. On she sped, now half-running, 
and now retiring within the deep shade of some projecting angle 
of the palaces that lined the route, thus to screen herself from 
the observation of some passer-by. 

The gate was reached at the precise moment. There stood, 
wrapped close in his ample cloak, with his hat slouched well over 
his eyes, him she took for Carlton ; he stood apparently expecting 
her at the door of a caleche. With a whisper of recognition, he 
assisted her into the vehicle, which immediately dashed off at a 
reckless speed on the mountain-road. The reader need hardly be 
told that this was Petro, who thus cunningly executed the plan 
agreed upon, as we have already seen, between him and his uncle, 
Signor Latrezzi. Thus we explain to the reader the tableau we 
have presented him at the little roadside inn on the Apennines ; 
thus it was that Petro Giampetti, in place of Carlton, was wedded 
to Signora Florinda. 

Fatal mistake! Ay, fatal, indeed, was that unfortunate billet 
delivered by Florinda unwittingly to Petro. It was the author of 
all her present misery, and the consequences to follow were, if 
possible, of a still more fatal character. In that little note, Petro 
possessed himself of an agent which enabled him to work out his 
treacherous plans—a key wherewith he unlocked the purposes of 
Carlton, and made himself master of his secret design. We have 
seen, gentle reader, to what use Petro put the information he had 
so treacheroasly obtained, and now we will show the close of this 
fatal drama. 

While Florinda was still insensible, and surrounded by the ser- 
vants of the house, under Petro’s directions, endeavoring to resus- 
citate her, a single horseman rode up to the door of the inn on his 
way down the mountain. Dismounting, he stood by his weary 
steed for a moment, regarding both him and the ominous signs of 
the weather, then turning to the attentive hostler, he asked : 

“ How far to Florence, sir?” 

“A couple of leagues, signor.” 

“ And the gates close at ten ?” 

“ Si, signor.” 

“Can you accommodate me within ?” 

“ Si, signor.” 

“ And my horse?” 

“ Si, signor.” 

“I may as well stop here,” said Carlton, for it was he, “asa 
few miles nearer the city, for I cannot enter until morning.” 

Resolving to tarry here for the night, he threw the bridle of his 
weary steed to the hostler, and entered the house. He had ridden 
out from the city early that morning for exercise and pleasure, 
and had ascended many miles the wild and majestic Apennines 
to obtain a view of the glorious scenery presented from their lofty 
heights, and get a sight of the far-off Adriatic; he was belated on 
his way, and resolved to go no further in the deep darkness of the 
night. A storm, too, was evidently about to break in all its fury, 
and might overtake him before another shelter could be obtained. 
It was this latter inducement, in connection with the weary state 
of his horse, that led him to decide upon stopping at so uninviting 
a house as the one in question. 

It was a noble animal which he seemed to have such considera- 
tion for, and was a gift of the duke’s from his own stable—an ani- 
mal that had already learned to love his new master, and stood 
with arching neck, and brilliant eye, as though no labor or fatigue 
could banish his conscious pride. The young artist regarded him 
with undisguised admiration, petted him by a few gentle strokes 
upon the head and a kind word, and said, “ Yes, Prince, you and 
I will tarry here until morning, and go back to town with renewed 
strength and vigor gained from this mountain air,” 

Having seen that his horse was properly bestowed, Carlton 
returned to the house, and passed immediately into the little par- 
lor of the inn where the ceremony had just been performed, little 
anticipating the startling scene that there awaited him. The 
astonishment of Carlton at beholding Florinda there, surrounded 
by the servants endeavoring to resuscitate her, with Petro and his 
uncle, Signor Latrezzi, can better be imagined than described. 
Twice did he dash his hand across his eyes, as if to assure himself 
that he was not dreaming; then thristing them recklessly aside, 


he was about to raise her in his arms, when Petro, who was taken 
completely by surprise, recognized him, dnd, drawing his stiletto, 
struck fiercely at his heart. 

Carlton received the blow partly upon the arm, where it in- 
flicted a flesh wound only. Turning upon the Italian, with one 
blow of his muscular arm, he threw him prostrate upon the floor, 
and half way across the apartment ; then drawing from the ample 
pocket of his riding-coat a pistol, he presented it at the infuriated 
Petro, biding him to stand back, or his life should pay the forfeit. 

“ By this light, one step in advance and you die!” 

Carlton was in earnest, and Petro could read the determination 
of his spirit flashing from his eye, and he quailed before it. He 
felt that he was in the wrong ; that the manly interference of Carl- 
ton had right to back it ; and this-consciousness, while it unnerved 
his own arm, nerved that of the artist’s. Carlton paused for a 
moment, as if to consider what to do; he was amazed and con- 
founded, and his arm sunk by his side. 

Petro and his uncle drawing together, exchanged a few hasty 
words, while Carlton stood there mute, as though struck dumb. 
“ We are two to one,” whispered Petro, “let us upon him.” 

“Nay, he has a pistol ; we have only our swords.” 

All this passed in one instant of time; but the next chapter 
must describe the close of the scene which had assumed 60 tragic 
a character and such a fearful aspect. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE FINALE. 
Some falls are means the happier to arise.— Oymbeline. 


Tue low rough room of that roadside inn presented a wild and 
tragic appearance at that moment. On the floor, her head sup- 
ported by her faithful attendant, lay the insensible form of Signora 
Florinda. Just at her feet, and standing between her and Petro, 
was the tall, manly person of Carlton, his right hand holding a 
pistol towards the breast of the former, in whose dark countenance 
was depicted every evil passion of the soul. The servants in their 
fright at the sudden affray had retired to a distant corner of the 
apartment, while in another, with his hands over his face, as if to 
shut out the horrid scene before him, stood the person of Florinda’s 
uncle. 

“ What means this scene?” asked Carlton. “Can some of ye 
speak and tell me? Gita, what brought your mistress here, and 
under such escort? Speak out, girl—I’ll protect you.” 

“ Treachery, signor, dark and deep!” said the girl, whom Flo- 
rinda had found it necessary to make a confidant of in relation to 
the intended elopement and marriage. 

“Noble business for an uncle and nephew !” 

“ Repeat not those words,” said Petro, angrily. 

“T repeat them, and am ready to abide by them,” said Carlton. 

“ Cospetto !” exclaimed Petro, in a rage. 

“ Ay, talk on,” said Carlton; “so valiant a knight need have 
plenty of words at command.” 

“ Hold, for the love of the virgin, hold both of ye!” said Signor 
Latrezzi, foreseeing the catastrophe that must ensue, yet still 
remaining with his face hid in his outspread hands. 

“ By our holy church,” said Petro, “must I be met at every 
turn by this braggart of an American, who thwarts my dearest 
wishes, and foils me at every point? I tell thee I will have thy 
heart’s blood!” he continued, rushing wildly towards Carlton. 

The pistol was raised on a level with the head of the revengeful 
Italian, as he advanced furiously, with his stiletto reflecting the 
glance of the lamps. Carlton cried to him: 

“ Have a care, Signor Petro. Thy blood be on thine own head. 
Stand back, I say.” 

“ By heaven, I will not longer bear this !”” 

“T have warned thee !” 

But the enraged Petro heeded not the warning of Carlton, upon 
whom he was just about to throw himself, when the black throat 
of the pistol emitted in liquid fire its fatal contents, and when the 
stunning effect of its voice and the smoke had subsided, there lay 
the lifeless corpse of Petro upon the floor at the fect of the Ameri- 
can. The ball had passed through his brain; and thus, in the full 
tide of life, with health and strength, and, alas! with all the evil 
passions of his heart in operation, and his soul craving the blood 
of his fellow-man, he had rushed in one moment into eternity. 

A fearful death, and a fearful thought; but the deed was now 
done, and there was no recalling it. Its fearful consequences 
were inevitable, and must be borne by the actors in that scene in 
the drama of life. 

“ Holy virgin, he is dead!” said Signor Latrezzi, as he bent 
over the inanimate form of Petro. 

“ God forgive him!” said Carlton. ‘“ He would have taken my 
life with that thirsty dagger !” 

“By this light, you acted only in self-defence,” said the trem- 
bling landlord to Carlton. 

“ Quick, sir,” said Carlton, “remove all appearance of this 
struggle before the lady revives.” 

The sad finale of the tragic scene was at once enacted by the 
landlord and his people, who bore the body into a private apart- 
ment. 

Signor Latrezzi, who had himself to blame for the greater part 
of this fatal business, stood horror-struck by the sight now pre- 
sented to his view. If he was not the actual murderer, was he 
not the instigator of the whole business? He put this question to 
his conscience, and it whispered to him in deep and thrilling tones 
—guilty, guilty! He would have given everything he possessed, 
ay, life itself, to have been able to recall the whole transaction ; 
but alas! it was now too late, and the consciousness of his guilt 
drove him almost to madness. 


' ing at the thought. 


The servants, who had witnessed the whole affair, could testify 
that Carlton had acted only in self-defence in the matter, and 
from a conviction of this, they offered no interference. Signor 
Latrezzi, after giving directions for the removal of the body, took 
his departure towards the city, without attempting to interfere 
with either Carlton or Florinda, whom he left to themselves 
unmolested. Florinda happily was insensible of the tragic scene 
performed in her presence. When she revived, all traces of the 
deed were removed, and she found herself in the care and protec- 
tion of Carlton. 

“ Where am I?” she asked, as she recovered from the insensi- 
bility which had seized upon her, when she realized the treachery 
that had been played upon her; her eyes resting on Carlton, she 
clung instinctively to him for protection. She closed them again, 
scarcely daring to trust their evidence, lest she should again 
realize that scene. 

“Ts it a vision or reality ?” she asked tremblingly of Carlton. 

“ There is nothing done but has been undone, dearest,” was the 
answer. “ You shall know more when you are more composed.” 

“But, Carlton, the priest married us,” said Florinda, shudder- 
“Tam his wife!” 

“Compose thyself, dearest; and believe me, thou art no one’s 
wife, but still my dear Florinda, All is well.” . 

By degrees as Florinda became more composed, the whole mat- 
ter was told to her; and though she deeply sorrowed at the fatal 
necessity, yet she could not blame Carlton for taking the life of 
him who was at the moment seeking his. They sought her home 
in Florence, from whence Carlton was no longer excluded, but 
came and went at will. Signor Latrezzi and he never met; but 
it was plain that the servants had been ordered to admit him in 
future, as any other respected guest of Signora Florinda’s. 

The uncle’s darling project was utterly defeated, and the hopes 
thereby of securing himself from his just reward for the dishonest 
act he had committed in appropriating a large sum of his niece’s 
property, was rendered abortive. What course did the old man 
pursue in this dilemma? He did that which he should have done 
years before, as soon as he awoke to the realization of the crime 
he had committed ; he went to Florinda, confessed his dishonesty, 
and begged her to spare his gray hairs from dishonor. She was 
but too happy to relieve him from his misery and suffering on this 
account. 

“Uncle,” said she, “ give thyself no further uneasiness on this 
point, but sit thee down, and draw a paper absolving thyself from 
the matter in proper form, and I will sign it.” 

The paper was drawn and signed, and Signor Latrezzi from 
that hour became a different man ; he had thoroughly repented. 

“You are now content ?” 

“T am, my dear Florinda, and thankful to you for thus relieving 
my mind.” 

“Say nothing about it, my dear uncle.” 

“T will not, save in action towards you, Florinda, who have 
placed me under lasting obligations.” 

Though Carlton deeply regretted the fatal occurrence of that 
night at the inn on the Apennines, still his conscience did not 
upbraid him for the part he had enacted ; for though he had taken 
the life of Petro, it was done in self-defence, and the court of Flo- 
rence so decided, Carlton having given himself up to trial. It 
would have gone hard with him, or any foreigner in Italy, and 
especially in Tuscany, who should chance to be thus situated ; but 
Carlton had the all-powerful influence of the Grand Duke Leopold 
exerted in his favor, and in this case justice was rendered. 

True, it was some time before the American artist was again 
received at court, or made his appearance at the Grand Duke’s 
weekly cordon, as public opinion was against him—and very natu- 
rally, too, for he was a foreigner, and had taken the life of a citi- 
zen of Florence, and one closely allied to the nobility and gentle 
blood. But after the decision of the court—which the duke took 
good care to have made in the most imposing and public form— 
was thoroughly understood, and the memory of the matter had 
grown a little dim, Carlton again resumed his place at court, as 
the protege of the Grand Duke, and royal favor was again shown 
him. 

Signor Latrezzi shut himself from society for many months 
almost broken-hearted, now fully realizing the error of his conduct 
in relation to Florinda and Petro. The generous act of the for- 
mer in absolving him from the responsibility he had incurred in 
relation to her estate, had done much to awaken his better feelings. 
Petro he had loved with the affection of a father, and he now 
kecnly mourned his untimely end. People saw the great change 
in Signor Latrezzi, for he no longer sought to oppress any one, 
but in his few public dealings he was strictly honorable and true. 

He had indeed thoroughly reformed; he no longer sought to 
interfere in the plans of his niece, who was left to follow her own 
wishes. Out of respect for her own feelings, and those of her uncle 
—whom Filorinda had now begun to respect, seeing a complete 
change in him that showed an honest and honorable purpose—her 
proposed marriage was deferred for some weeks, when at length, 
under the sanction of the Grand Duke, Florinda and Carlton were 
united to each other, and found happiness in the love and con- 
stancy of their own true hearts. Thus happily ended the high 
thoughts and bright dreams of the humble painter. 

In one of the lovely palaces whose lofty walls of white bask in 
the warm sun of the Val d’Arno, lives the last surviving branch 
of the noble house of Carrati in the person of the peerless Signora 
Florinda. Joyful and happy in domestic felicity, there, too, is 
Carlton, the American artist, surrounded by everything that 
wealth can procure, or refined taste suggest; and master of the 
unbounded estates of Carrati, but above all, happy in Florinda’s 
love. 

THE END. 
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THE GOOD AND THE BEAUTIFUL.* 


BY 8. A. WRIGHT. 


Search for the good and the beautiful, 
In earth, and sea, and afr, 

Sown by the hand of the Bountiful, 
And nourished by his care. 


Though gems of the good and the beautiful, 
To the heedless ever hid, 

Like the sands of the shore, are plentiful, 
All nature’s scenes amid. 


How highly the good and the beautiful 
Each sense of the earth-born bless, 

Although he be great and powerful, 
His heart e’er loves their caress. 


On a mission the good and the beautiful 
To the children of men are sent, 

To woo them from thoughts of the sorrowful, 
And soothe with the balm of content. 


Then cherish the good and the beautiful, 
Let the soul acknowledge their spell ; 

For the Maker of all things worshipful 
Hath ordered their nature well— 


And garner the good and the beautiful 
In every home, 0 man, 

Though the humblest of things is wonderful, 
And teacheth of God’s great plan. _ 


Trust in the good and the beautiful, 
Till your souls their purity share, 

For they'll make you kind and dutiful, 
And banish the evil that’s there. 


Ay, love the good and the beautiful, 

The treasures God’s kindness hath given, 
For of such is the soul of the merciful, 

And such the angels of heaven. 


* Coleridge said he had the habit of seeking for the “‘ good and beautiful” 
in all his eyes beheld. 
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PLAY ACTING 
IN THE ELIZABETHAN ERA. 


BY CHARLES E. WAITE. 


Enter London with me, gentle reader, of a Sunday afternoon, 
in the golden days of good Queen Bess. The church bells are 
not pealing their glad welcome to the house of God, but yet the 
streets are filled with crowds of pedestrians, hastening to a place 
of common concourse. You might have entered the capital on 
any Sunday, in those times, and the same incongruous crowd of 
human beings would have blocked your way. While Christian 
people at the present day worship God in their sanctuaries, the 
undevout Britons of the “golden age ” were worshipping Thes- 
pis in his—the most popular of which were the Globe and Black- 
Jriars. The devotion of the latter was doubtless as sincere and 
heartfelt as that of their more religious posterity, but it needed 
patient and pious hands to turn its course and direct it into its 
proper channel. 

The Globe Theatre was situated on the Bankside. It was a 
wooden building, of hexagonal shape, open to the sky, and part- 
ly thatched: To a little tower-like projection from the roof was 
fastened a staff of no inconsiderable height, from which always 
fluttered the flag of England. Windows were sparsely distrib- 
uted here and there, on each side of the building, while over the 
door was displayed the figure of Hercules bearing the globe upon 
his brawny shoulders. Whether the mythological giant came 
with his terrestrial burden to dedicate, in propria persona, this 
temple to the mightiest of the muses, or whether the whole thing 
was only a cunning contrivance of some skilful artisan, embody- 
ing the conception of a clever play writer, history does not 
record. 

Whenever a play was to be enacted, the entrance to the Globe 
was always jammed with foot-boys, eager for a chance to hold a 
gentleman’s horse, or lounging gallants, who collected to show 
themselves and to ogle the ladies as they entered. It was a lively 
spectacle, as stiff dames and ruffed noblemen, poor artizans and 
sleek gallants, wits and critics, footmen and laborers and ragged 
urchins stepped forward to pay the admittance fee of a shilling or 
a sixpence, or to make a respectful offer of their credit, which 
was usually most disrespectfully condemned as unlawful tender. 
It was a lively sight, we say, as gouty old gentlemen flourished 
huge batons over the scraggy heads of malicious boys who jostled 
them purposely ; as titled old dames in immense flaring petticoats 
endeavored to smooth their noble wrinkles, and look mincing and 
modest under the impertinent gaze of the bedizened fops, and as 
the fops themselves twisted and bent, and bowed and shook their 
powdered wigs, twirled their glove-fingers or turned out their toes 
fastidiously, at the imminent risk of dislocating their tarsals. 
All this could you have seen, reader, had you stood at the door 
of the Globe some centuries before you were born, at a time when 
your sedate step now bears you churchward. 

But let us enter with the crowd and observe the internal econ- 
omy of the theatre, and the character of the performance. 
Though externally hexagonal, the building within is circular in 
form. There is no roof, as before intimated, and the exhibitions 
‘occurring only in the summer and in pleasant weather, the air is 
always serene and pure, and the audience requires no protection 
from storms or wind. In the centre of the enclosure is the pit, 


as in modern play houses. Here, “the understanding gentlemen 
of the ground,” as Ben Jonson has it, revelled in the delights 
of the drama at sixpence a head; the bosom of the earth their 
sole footstool, and the blue canopy of heaven their only shelter. 
The “ great unwashed did congregate ” upon this spot, sometimes 
in immense numbers, to luxuriate at once in Shakspeare and to- 
bacco ; for be it known, the ancient theatres of London were to 
the working classes very much what its modern porter and beer 
shops are. They were places of resort where tradesmen and 
tradesmen’s wives assembled to gossip, and smoke, and steep. 


Surrounding the pit upon all sides except where the stage com- 
pleted the circle, were the boxes or rooms, as they were called. In 
these were assembled those who could lay claim to rank or wealth. 
They were furnished with wooden benches—a luxury of which the 
pit could never boast, and which was purchased for a shilling. 
It will be observed, from what has been said, that the internal 
arrangements of the ancient theatres were upon precisely the same 
plan as those of the modern. The cause of this identity of struc- 
ture may be easily traced. As late as the reign of Henry VIII., 
it was customary to enact plays and pageants in the courts of 
inns. These were usually quadrangular in form, with balconies 
or piazzas projecting into the court, and corresponding with the 
stories of the building. The stage was erected near the entrance- 
gate, and occupied one entire side of the quadrangle. The inn- 
yard thus formed the pit or parquette,for the accommodation of 
the “understanding gentlemen,” while the balconies or rooms 
(rising above each other in tiers varying with the number of sto- 
ries) corresponded to the boxes. It was from this crude, origi- 
nal conception that the architects of Queen Elizabeth’s reign 
fashioned the Globe and Blackfriars, and from thence has it come 
down to the present day. 

Directly in front of the pit was the stage, protected by a wool- 
en curtain. Unlike modern “ drops,” it was divided in the mid- 
dle, and suspended by rings from an iron rod. When the per- 
formance was about to commence it was drawn aside—opening 
from the middle; the rolling up process is an achievement of 
some later mind. 

Such was the general appearance of the Globe as you first en- 
tered ; dreary, desolate and uninviting enough it was, when com- 
pared with the present magnificence of some of our theatres ; but 
such a venerable relic should be respected as containing the germ 
of that, which save for it, would never have reached the glorious 
development it has. 

Hark! Do you not hear the gentle grating, the jingling, the 
rustling of woolen? Without the slightest premonitory symp- 
tom there has been a rupture of the curtain, and the mysteries it 
so securely hid are most unexpectedly revealed. Seated upon 
wooden stools or reclining upon the rushes with which the stage 
is strewn, are a number of individuals composedly smoking long 
pipes, whom the unsophisticated might take for actors. Far from 
it; they are the perpetual bane of actors—wits and gallants, who 
delight in nothing so much as in exhibiting themselves for the 
public to admire, or confusing the actors by their pleasantries and 
disturbing the progress of the play. 

Protruding from the further wall of the stage is a balcony, sup- 
ported on wooden pillars, and flanked by a pair of boxes in 
which those who rejoiced in being singular or who could not af- 
ford the full price of admission were accommodated. The balco- 
ny was used by the actors. It served as the rostrum when a 
large company was to be addressed; it was the throne of kings 
and princes, the grand judgment seat of mighty umpires, and in 
cases of necessity was convenient as the first story window of 
an imaginary dwelling-house. For this latter purpose it was par- 
ticularly useful in the garden scene between Romeo and Juliet. 
But while we have been delaying in description, the rushes upon 
the boards have rustled, the actors have made their appearance 
and the business of the play has commenced. 

For the purpose of illustrating the manner in which perform- 
ances were conducted, we select the “ As you like it,” of Shak- 
speare, as being most familiar to the general reader, and also 
peculiarly adapted to our purpose. 

Orlando and Adam make their appearance, and a signboard 
nailed to one of the side entrances communicates the altogether 
unsuspected fact that we are gazing upon an orchard! We see 
nothing which in any way favors the agreeable illusion—there are 
the rushes, the smoking fops, the balcony and a maze of pine 
boards—but nothing that looks like trees. Still, let not these 
things move you to that degree of uncharitableness or presump- 
tion that you doubt whether there be an orchard; does not tho 
infallible board with its painted letters, positively affirm, “ This 
be an orchard?” Other dramatis persone soon enter, and the hy- 
pothetical orchard becomes the scene of a most animated and in- 
teresting colloguy—the assembled company receiving no intima- 
tion that the fruit trees are no more, until the curtain falls, or 
rather is drawn, upon the first act. 

When the woolen hangings are again separated, the imagina- 
tion is no longer painfully strained to support the illusion of the 
apples, but the unerring board directs the wandering eye to the 
vast forests of Arden! Here Jaques makes his sublime forest 
meditations in an area of ten feet by twelve, enclosed in rough 
pine boards ; his enthusiasm considerably damped by the provok- 
ing witticisms of critics and gallants, and his utterance choked by 
the volumes of tobacco smoke which roll in lazy, suffocating 
clouds toward the ceiling from a score of pipes. 

What a miserable hypochondriac he must have been, how con- 
temptible must have been his conceptions of the world, to have 
likened it to a “stage,”*—as stages were in those days? It 

“ . 
And all the men and amen, 
Acr II. Scene 6. 


would secm as if the object of the comparison were to make the 
goodly universe the very incarnation of insignificance! The af- 
fectionate ditties of Orlando are nailed to visionary trees, and he 
makes passionate love to the fair Rosalind amid fumes which 
strangle tender phrases, and convert sighings into pulmonary 
symptoms of a different character. 

It should here be observed by way of explanation, that Rosa- 
lind, when personated in Elizabeth’s time, was fair only by cour- 
tesy ; for female parts were enacted during her reign, and indeed, 
during many subsequent reigns, by boys or young men. There 
is an anecdote related of Charles II., which is a matter of histo- 
ry, and illustrates this point very well. It is said that on one occa- 
sion visiting the theatre at the bringing out of a new play, by 
some great author, he became impatient at the unusual delay in 
drawing asunder the curtain. The royal wrath soon became ex- 
treme, and it was essential to the prospects of the ‘ management,’ 
that it should be appeased. Accordingly, when the vials of im- 
perial indignation were about to be emptied -promiscuously upon 
the assembly, when the storm was just about to burst, a mes- 
senger from the green room informed his majesty that the fair 
heroine had not finished shaving,—and the tempest immediately 
subsided. 

To return to our muttons. At each successive act new boards 
with fresh inscriptions inform us of the situation of the perform- 
ers. The saloons of the duke’s palace and the cottage .of the 
peasant—scenes in doors and scenes out of doors—are precisely 
the same, with the exception of the invariable and ever changing 
sign board. 

But there is one novelty, one new feature in the representation 
as the play progresses. It will be recollected that the balcony 
was mentioned as furnishing a throne for princes, and a judgment 
seat for dispensers of justice. During the wrestling contest be- 
tween Charles and Orlando, this most serviceable commodity 
comes into requisition. Here sits the “duke” as umpire of the 
combat and general of the troops and retainers who stand on 
guard below. It is quite refreshing to hear his stentorian voice 
issuing from so unusual a quarter—it furnishes quite an agree- 
able relief to the tedious monotony of insipid dialogue going on 
among the rushes below. 

The play, however, proceeds rather sluggishly from the utter 
meagreness and insufliciency of the “scenery, machinery and 
decorations,” so indispensable to the attractiveness of theatrical 
exhibitions. The tradesmen in the pit turn their backs to the 
stage and their eyes to the skies, as they clasp affectionately the 
almost exhausted flagon, and pour into their thirsty throats the 
residue of half a dozen potations. The crimpled dames in the 
boxes relax their majestic stiffness, and relapse somnolent into 
the arms of the gouty old gentlemen, their husbands. The wits 
and “clever” men upon the stage, grow more boisterous in their 
pleasantries, and fumigate more zealously as they pelt the unfor- 
tunate actors with rushes, or trip them as they “ exeunt.” 

The magnificent forest meditations of Jaques have their at- 
traction for those who can appreciate them, utterly unembellished 
as they are by scenic decorations and illusions. No man capable 
of comprehending the genius of Shakspeare, could listen to a 
play of his, however poorly represented, or insignificantly acted, 
providing it were intelligible, without being struck, without being 
interested, and touched with admiration. 

But to the vulgar crowd, the only attractions which the per- 
formance offers, are the brilliant dresses of the actors (for in this 
respect the age was not so far behind), and the vestige of a plot 
which the personation enables them to glean. As a general thing, 
however, the stage now receives hardly any attention. Pipes, 
tankards and gossip are the order of the day, and everybody is glad 
when Orlando succeeds in obtaining his hereditary rights, wins 
the hand of the beautiful Rosalind, is dismissed in happiness, and 
the woolen screen slips along its iron rod for the last time. 

Such was the style of dramatic exhibitions in the Elizabethian 
era. The stage was totally devoid of all scenic appendages, cal- 
culated to produce the illusion necessary to add interest and in- 
telligence to the plot. Rocks and trees, palaces and hamlets, 
places of festivity and scenes of shipwreck, all existed merely in 
the imagination, with neither properties nor sceneries to aid the 
deception. It has been said that it was this total deficiency in 
illusive materials to which we owe the magnificent descriptions 
with which the plays of Shakspeare abound. He aimed by the 
force and vividness of his language to obviate the necessity of 
painted landscapes—or rather to compensate for the want of 
them. He desired that the words should call up the picture rath- 
er than that the picture should detract from the efficacy of the 
words. If it is to this that we owe his sublime pictures of na- 
ture, have we not reason to be grateful that the property rooms 
of the Globe and Blackfriars were so meagrely appointed ? 


DE QUINCEY. 


He is one of the smallest-legged, smallest-bodied, most attenu- 
ated effigies of the human form divine, that one could meet in a 
crowded city during a day’s walk. And if one adds to this fig- 
ure, clothes that are neither fashionably cut nor fastidiously ad- 
justed, he will have a tolerable idea of Quincey’s outer man. 

ut his brow, that pushes his obtrusive hat to the back of his 
head, and his light gray eyes that do not seem to look out, but to 
be turned inward, sounding the of his imagination, and 
searching out the mysteries of the most abstruse logic, are some- 
thing that you would search a week to find the mates to, and then 
you would be disappointed. De Quincey now resides at Lass- 
wade, a romantic rural village, once the residence of Sir Walter 
Scott, about seven miles from Edinburg, Scotland, where an 
affectionate child watches him, and where he is the wonder of the 
country for miles around.—English Paper. 


+ > 


Some are so very studious of learning what was done by the 
ancients, that they know not how to live with the moderns.—Pen. 
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THE LATE THOMAS 8. HAMBLIN. 


Thomas S. Hamblin was born in May, 1800. In 1819 he made 
his first ap ce at Saddler’s Wells, in “ Rolla,” which was 
speedily succeeded by “ ‘Trueman ” in George Barnwell, at Dru- 
v Lane. In 1825 he first came to America, making his debut in 

is country at the Park Theatre, in Hamlet—a character in 
which he had already met with brilliant success at Drury Lane. 
From this time he travelled the States as a star until 1830, when 
he became manager of the Bowery Theatre; and with but few in- 
termissions he remained manager of one or the other establish- 
ments in New York, until the day of his death. A singular fatal- 
ity seemed, however, to pursue him through life—this was the 
loss of his theatres by fire, not less than four buildings being 
burned while under his management. But Hamblin was a man 
of extraordinary abilities and indomitable perseverance. Loss 
seemed with him to be the necessary stimulus to renewed success. 
It is said by a cotemporary that he did not make these accidents 
an excuse for the non-payment of a single obligation which he 
had incurred. The Bowery Theatre was the dream of his life ; 
to it he devoted his best energies ; and perhaps, as far as the in- 
troduction of a vast variety of dramatic entertainments is con- 
cerned, he effected more than any man in Amcrica. As a man, 
Mr. Hamblin was noted for his correct business habits, prompti- 
tude and open-heartedness. The calls of the needy never passed 
him unheard or unheeded. During his managerial career, ! ¢ gave 
the total nightly receipts of his theatre one hundred and sixty 
times or more, for the benefit of charities, or for charitable pur- 

To his fostering care, many of those who now ornament 
the profession, owe their advancement and well-being in the art 
he loved so well, and his memory will long be cherished by them. 


THE LATE AMOS LAWRENCE. 

Mr. Amos Lawrence, whose portrait we give below, was one of 
the most eminent merchants of Boston. He was born at Groton, 
Massachusetts, April 22, 1776, and when thirty years of age went 
to Boston to enter upon the active pursuits of life. He embark- 
ed as a merchant, obtained a stock of goods, and opened a store 
on the corner of Washington Street and Dock Square. A year or 
two after, his brother Abbott, then in his minority, entered the 
store as a clerk, and after becoming of age, was taken into part- 
nership. The new firm greatly enlarged their business, and. Ab- 
bott was sent abroad as the foreign partner, while Amos conduct- 
ed the business at home. They removed about the year 1819 to 
Cornhill, thence to Liberty Square, and last to Milk Street, to the 


THE LATE AMOS LAWRENCE. 


quarters at present occupied by the firm. For thirty-nine years 
was Mr. Lawrence a leading, valued aud respected member of the 
mercantile community. For twenty years, however, he gave lit- 
tle personal attention to the details of business, on account of in- 
firm health. His life, during this long period, was spent in “going 
about doing good.” Besides ten thousand acts of private charity, 
he gave liberally for the cause of education and religion. Wil- 
liams College was a large recipient of his bounty. At one time, 
he gave $11,000 towards re-building the college; at another, 
$7500 towards increasing the library; and other sums at differ- 
ent times, making an aggregate of some $25,000. There was 
nothing ostentatious about his charities, and but for their being 
mentioned by their objects, his good deeds would seldom have 
been known. He was a good man, whose mind and heart ex- 
panded under the sun of prosperity. 


VIEW OF FUNCHAL, ISLAND OF MADEIRA. 
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JOHN ERICSSON. 


John Ericsson, the distinguished engineer, was born in the 
province of Vermeland, Sweden, July 31, 1808. When quite a 
child, he showed a surprising mechanical capacity, and at eleven 
years of age attracted the attention of the celebrated Count Pla- 
ten, viceroy of Norway, by whom he was advanced to the post of 
cadet in a corps of engineers. He entered the Swedish army in 
1819, where he rose rapidly to the rank of captain. Meanwhile 
he devoted much time to mechanical speculations, and projected 
the noted Flame Engine, intended to work independently of 
steam, by condensing flame. In 1829, he produced the first loco- 
motive of high s , in the construction of one which went fifty 
miles an hour. He designed the first tubular boiler with an arti- 
ficial draught, and the English give him the credit of being chiefly 
instrumental in the origin of the screw propeller; but the invention 
which has attracted most notice of late years, is his Caloric en- 
gine, designed to supersede the use of steam. The difficulties at- 
tending the perfecting of this invention have been almost insuper- 
able, but many scientific men are sanguine of its ultimate success, 


» 


FUNCHAL, MADEIRA, 
Few cities present a finer entrance ; situated on the declivity of 
a mountain and clustering around a slight indentation of the land, 
with its spires and turrets, and its ranges of houses piled one 
above another as it recedes from the water, the view is exceeding- 
ly picturesque. The houses are generally of three stories. The 
ground floor usually consists of apartments used as stores or 


counting-rooms. Most of the Portuguese transact their business 
| in their own houses. 


\\ 


SS. S|K_E SABA iS N 


[For d scription, see page 112.] 


[For desoription, see 103.] 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
ONWARD. 


BY H. W. PAYSON. 


Onward—onward! slow and steady ; 
Be each footprint firm and deep, 

Bear your form erectly, nobly, 
While the narrow path you keep. 

Do the work which God has given you, 
Be your calling what it may; 

Bury not, nor hoard your talents, 
Labor with them on your way. 


Onward—onward! look not backward ; 
Stop not to regret the past, 

Nor upon its joys to linger— 
On! your sands are running fast. 

Take from memory what can aid yoo— 
Let oblivion have the rest ; 


Be whate’er your heart enshrineth, 
But the purest and the best. 


Onward! onward! look not round you, 
At the laborers by your side; 
If you pause in idle dreamings, 
From the path your foot will slide. 
Yet help on your feeble brother, 
If he faint in doubt or fear, 
Let your love his spirit strengthen, 
Let your faith his spirit cheer. 


Onward! onward !—look beyond you, 
Keep the beacon-light in view ; 

Let no idle ignis fatuus 
Lure you from the safe and true. 


Onward, with your heart ennobling, 
Soul refining more and more, 

Till it at the gate of heaven 
Drop the burthen that it bore. 


> 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE EXILE’S HEIR. 


A STORY FROM THE FRENCH STAGE. 


BY R. C. HANSCOMB. 


[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 91.] 


A. D. 1830.—SIBERIA. 


SrerHen Moranp had not perished on the retreat. For 


eighteen long years he had remained a prisoner in the hands of 
the Russians, his proud spirit continually rebelling against the 
harsh treatment of the officials, and he had now, for a long time, 
been laboring in the mines of Souxon, in the depths of Siberia. 
Thither, after a toilsome journey, Augustus Morand arrived, and 
learned from the description of a peasant girl, named Marpha, 
who kept a liquor shop near the mouth of the mines, that his 


father was among the living; but he learned also, to his horror, 
that for disarming the new superintendent, a brutal fellow named 
Borisloff, he was condemned to die. Conducted by this girl and 
by her affianced lover, Michael, a poor fellow whom Borisloff had 
just ordered to join the army at Archangel, young Morand sought 
the superintendent, and found him in the neighborhood of the 
mines. 


“You have,” said he, “among your laborers a Frenchman 
named Stephen Morand.” 

“I have him now,” answered Borisloff, with a savage smile, 
“but we shall not have the aid of his valuable services long. 
He is mutinous and insubordinate. He has dared to raise his 
hand, and not for the first time either, against my person. For 
men like him, the surest prison is the tomb. He dies.” 

“ But he is free!” exclaimed Augustus. 

“ You are jesting, young gentleman,” replied Borisloff. “Why 
is he free? Explain yourself.” 

“Because,” cried Augustus, “ your rights over him ceased with 
the war; because he is detained in the mines in contempt of all 
law ; because he is a Frenchman ; because he is my father !” 

“ What of that ?”’ 

“What of that, sir. Eighteen months ago I left France to 
come in search of him. Eighteen months! ©! I suffered much 
upon the road—but I do not complain—my father has suffered 
more than I. At St. Petersburg and Moscow they could give 
me no official information. Sent from office to office—received 
at one time, at another repulsed, I finally obtained an order for 
the governor of this province at Tobolsk, who, I was informed, 
prepared a list of the prisoners. This order I was charged to 
convey to him myself. Here it is, sir; read it quick.” 

Borisloff glanced carelessly at the paper the young man handed 
him. ‘“ What means this paper?” said he. 

“Tt means,” said Augustus, “that the minister restores my 
father to liberty.” 

“ It is all perfectly regular,” replied Borisloff, handing back the 
paper. “There is only one difficulty in the way.” 

“ What is that?” asked Augustus, anxiously. 

“Tt is,” replied Borisloff, “that by a ukase of the 15th of Au- 
gust, 1820, the mines of Souxon and the prisoners who work them 
have become the exclusive and personal property of my master, 
Prince Golowkin. In granting liberty to one of our slaves, the 
minister disposes of that which does not belong to him.” 

“« My father a slave !” cried Augustus. 

“ Like all the prisoners. Get this order ratified by Prince Go- 
lowkin, who is now travelling in Italy, or pay me a ransom of 
two hundred and fifty roubles ; on these conditions only is your 
father free, and I shall only be too glad to get rid of him.” 


“ Poor young man!” murmured the peasant girl, Marpha, to 
her betrothed. 

“What!” exclaimed Augustus. “Dare you, in the teeth of 
this order—but there must be authorities here.” 

“None but myself,” replied Borisloff. ‘Go and complain at 
Moscow, if you will; meanwhile your father remains in my pow- 
er. But one word of friendly advice—don’t prolong your stay in 
this part of the country, young gentleman. For you, sir,” added 
the superintendent, turning to Michael, the peasant, “ get ready 
to start for Archangel; you hear me.” *And carelessly playing 
with his sword knot, Borisloff strolled away. 

“ Yes, I hear you !” cried Michael, when the potentate was out 
of earshot. “I hear you, great bashaw! grand kozack! mighty 
pandour! monstrous moujik !” 

“ What shall Ido?” cried Augustus to himself, in a tone of 
anguish. 

“Michael,” said the young peasant girl to her lover, “ you 
consulted the priest about your case, what did he tell you ?” 

“He suggested an excellent expedient!’”’ said the peasant, 
shrugging his shoulders. 

“ What is it?” cried Marpha, eagerly. 

“In the first place,” answered Michael, “money ; everything 
begins with money in this country.” 

“What next, Michael ?” 

“I must find a substitute, that’s all. But that’s everything. 
How can one find a man, even for money, in this cursed country ?” 

Augustus caught the words, and listened intently. 

“What would I give to find a substitute!” cried Marpha, 
wringing her hands. “ Willingly would I sacrifice my dowry of 
three hundred roubles, could I buy your freedom.” 

“ Three hundred roubles !” cried Augustus. “ Girl! I conjure 
you to come with me this instant !” 

“« Sir ’’ cried the peasant girl, in surprise. 

“Make haste!” cried Augustus, impatiently. “It concerns 
your interest and mine. The moments are precious; come!” 
and seizing her arm he hurried her away. 


Michael was not exactly pleased with this circumstance. The 
demon of jealousy often troubles as thick heads as that of the 
Siberian peasant, and his imagination even achieved the gigantic 
idea of an elopement. He was diverted from his imaginings, 
however, by the appearance of a certain number of miners, who 
had been ordered to parade for the inspection of the new superin- 
tendent. Among them came Stephen Morand, yet erect and sol- 
dierly, in spite of years and toil, and now an object of interest to 
his companions, since it was believed that he was doomed to suf- 
fer death for a recent insult to Borisloff, The latter soon made 


his appearance, followed by Marpha, the peasant girl, and sur- 
veyed the shivering wretches before him with a cruel eye. 

“This then,” said he, “ is the brigade which has rendered itself 
notorious by insubordination. It is well, I will look to it. I 
know that many abuses have crept into the administration of 
Prince Golowkin’s property, and I give you all fair warning that 
I mean to put a stop to them. So, do you hear—tread up to the 
mark, or beware of the knout! Stephen Morand !” 

The old soldier raised his head haughtily at the mention of 
his name. 

“The act of violence,” continued Borisloff, “of which you 
were lately guilty, deserves exemplary punishment; but I wish 
to show that I bear you no hatred, and that I will carry indul- 
gence as far as you did outrage. You will repair to Moscow in 
the train just ready to start.” He drew his sabre and laid the 
flat of it upon the old man’s shoulder. ‘In the name of Prince 
Golowkin, I enfranchise you. You are free.” 

An exclamation of astonishment burst from the assembled 
crowd. Borisloff handed a key to one of his attendants and the 
man instantly freed the limbs of Morand from the fetters that 
bound them. Morand reeled with excess of emotion, and gazed 
wildly about him, as if the scene was all a dream. 

“Michael!” cried Borisloff, addressing the peasant. ‘ You 
can marry your girl. I have changed my mind—you would 
make a poor soldier.” 

The boor was as much astounded as Morand, and though Mar- 
pha whispered an explanation in his ear, the ideas she sought to 
convey entered his honest but thick head with great difficulty. 

And now a silent but intensely agitated spectator of the scene, 
who had finally succeeded in mastering the emotions that con- 
vulsed Rim, advanced to the side of Stephen Morand. It was 
his son, clad in the Russian uniform. 

“Stephen Morand, can I speak one word with you?” he said 
in French. 

“A countryman! In that uniform!” cried the old soldier. 
“ What does it mean ?” 

“Do not question me,” replied the heroic young man, “for I 
cannot answer. Circumstances on which I must be silent—a 
family secret—have compelled me to receive the Russian bounty 
and the Russian arms. Besides, time presses, and I wish to ask 
a favor of you.” 

“ A favor! What is it ?” 

“You are about to return to France, where I have left rela- 
tives—a sweet girl, dearer than all. She is awaiting me. There 
is a letter which explains the motives that detain me in Siberia. 
Promise me to deliver it to her address.” 

“TI promise it,” said the old soldier, receiving the letter from 
the trembling hand of Augustus. “But one word—your name ?” 

“My name,” cried the young man, pressing his father’s hand 
convulsively. “ Alas! I cannot tell you.” , 

“ Farewell, then!” cried the old soldier. “And God bless you, 
whoever you are.” 

“Come !” cried Borisloff, advancing ; “the sledges, I perceive, 
are waiting at the post-house. You,sir,” addressing Augustus, 


“go to Archangel, where your regiment is drilling for the 
campaign.” 

“The campaign!” cried the young man. “ What! is there a 
prospect of fighting ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Borisloff, “against those incorrigible French, 
who have dared to raise again the tri-colored standard.” 

“Great God!” exclaimed Augustus. 

“ What says he?” cried Morand. * 

“ Ah! I understand it all now!” cried the young recruit. “I 
know now why you agreed to this horrible bargain. For you, 
ruthless man, it was the most cruel and the surest vengeance. 
And did you think I could bear arms against my country? Never! 
never !” 

“You are a Russian soldier!” cried Borisloff. 
taken the oath.” 

“Yes,” cried Augustus, “I have sworn—I have enrolled my- 
self beneath the banners of the czar, and I know that the law 
punishes with death the rebellious soldier who refuses to be led 
against the enemy ;” he tore off his epaulettes as he spoke, “ who 
tramples the uniform under foot as I do. But I brave this law. 
Strike! I am ready.” 

“ Well done !” shouted Morand, waving his cap in the air. 

“ Soldiers!” cried Borisloff, pointing to Augustus, “ seize the 
mutineer !” 

“ But he is a Frenchman!” cried Morand; “ you cannot make 
it criminal in him.” 

“Moscow! Moscow!” shouted the sledge drivers from the 
post-house, cracking their whips. 

“Think only of yourself, Stephen,” cried Augustus. “You 
are free. Go.” 

* Whoever you may be,” exclaimed the old soldier, “ may your 
father bless you as I bless you now!” 

“ Farewell!” cried Augustus, in a choking voice. “ Farewell, 
forever !” 


“You have 


A. D. 1831.—THE RETURN. 


Strange things are passing at the Willows. M. Lafont has 
promised to bestow his daughter’s hand on Gaspar Duval, and 
the contract is to be signed this day, while she is resolved to 
fiy from her father’s house, and take refuge in a convent. <A rag- 
ged, way-worn wanderer has been detained on the frontier by a 
very vigilant custom-house officer, who has mistaken him for a 
notorious smuggler, and has brought him to the Willows, to 
await the examination of M. Lafont, who is a magistrate. This 
wanderer, now sitting in a room at the Willows, is Stephen 
Morand, the returning exile, 

“A funny kind of welcome home to France they give me,” 
thinks the old soldier. ‘‘ They call me beggar, vagabond and 
smuggler. But after all, I breathe my natal air, and hear my 
native tongue.” 

“Where is this man?” asked M. Lafont, as he entered, follow- 
ed by Mrs. Duval, who still retained her post and influence at 
the Willows. 

“Here, your worship,” said the inspector, who had charge of 
Morand. 

“I will question him,” said Lafont. 
asked, touching Stephen on the shoulder. 

Morand turned and sprang to his feet ; the voice and the coun- 
tenance of Lafont awakened vague recollections in his mind. 

“ You do not answer me,” continued Lafont. 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” said the old soldier, humbly. “ I was 
thinking—but I am mad, I must be out of my head.” 

“ Allow me to observe, your worship,” said the inspector, “‘ that 
he answers exactly to the description of Jacques Lescot, the no- 
torious smuggler : thick eyebrows, large nose, dark complexion.” 

“Tam not the person you think me, as I have already de- 
clared,” said Morand. “I am an old soldier of the imperial 
guard, and I am going to Thionville, where I was born.” 

“To Thionville—where you were born!” repeated Lafont, 
thoughtfully. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Morand, “my native place. But perhaps, 
as here, I shall only find strangers, for I left it twenty-four years 
ago, and they doubtless think me dead.” 

“Why so?” asked Lafont. 

“T was made prisoner in the retreat from Russia, and after a 
captivity which lasted seventeen years, I am returning from 
Siberia.” 

“ From Siberia!” whispered Lafont to Mrs. Duval, “I dare not 
look at him ; I am afraid I shall recognize him.” 

“ All this is very fine, my old boy,” said the inspector, “but 
we must have papers to support your words. We don’t know 
anything but the documents.” 

“Right,” said Lafont, with a shaking voice, “wo must see 
your papers.” 

“T have none, my friends,” said the old soldier. 

“Mark that,” whispered Mrs. Duval. 

“And for my recognition at Thionville’ added Morand, “I 
have no hope but in the tenderness of a son and the loyalty of a 
brother. If God has spared them, I shall not invoke their mem- 
ory in vain. Eighteen years of exile and suffering have cruelly 
changed my features, but they will recognize me when they place 
their hands upon my heart.” 

“But,” said Lafont, mastering his emotion, “if your family 
resides at Thionville, you are out of your road. What inducéd 
you to turn aside ?” 

“ Stop!” said Morand. “You are right; I had promised—you 
asked for papers ; here is one, a letter.” 

“A letter!” cried Lafont. 

“With which I was entrusted for a lady in the environs of 
Strasbourg, perhaps you know her, Mademoiselle Lafont.” 


“Who are you?” he 
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“ Louise !” exclaimed Mrs. Duval. 

“Does the gentleman know her!” exclaimed the inspector. 
“ Why, she is his own daughter !” 

“ Your daughter !” cried Morand. “Heaven be praised. Here 
sir, take the letter, it is proper that you should see it first.” 

“ Leave us,” said Lafont to the inspector. “‘ We must be alone.” 

“I warn your worship,” said the inspector, as he retired, “that 
Jacques Lescot counterfeits all sorts of hands.” 

“Tt is well to know that,” said Lafont. 

“ And please observe, sir,” said the inspector, with a final duck 
of the head, at the door of the room, “the personal description— 
dark, thick eyebrows, large nose, dark complexion.” 

While Lafont and Duval examined the letter, Morand amused 
himself, out of ear shot, in examining the pictures and furniture. 
The letter filled the conspirators with consternation. It was from 
Augustus, as we know, and ran as follows : 


Dear Louiss :—He who will hand you this is my father. By a 


cruel fatality I am near him without the power of disclosing my- 
self. If I told him who I am, he would refuse the liberty I be- 
stow on him at the price of mine. Louise, my father departs for 
France, and I remain in Siberia; but I shall return without a 


doubt. Be to him what I cannot be, and wait for my return.” 


At this moment Morand turned back from his examination of 
the room with emotion depicted on his face. He attempted to 
speak, but Lafont interrupted him, saying : 

“Go, go, you are at liberty. The suspicions of the inspector 
were unfounded. Leave us.” 

“T thank you,” said Morand. “ But before I go, tell me where 
I am; I seem to recognize this place.” 

“You!” exclaimed Lafont. 

“Yes, I came here in my infancy; an old relative lived here, 
whose property should have come to me. I have just noticed a 
portrait of the emperor which must have belonged to my mother.” 

“Impossible !” cried Lafont. ‘“ You must be mistaken, sir.” 


“ Mistaken!” cried Morand. “O, no! Eighteen years of exile 


have not destroyed my memory. This portrait, I am certain, 
was a present I made my mother the day of my departure for 
Spain. Poor woman! I never saw her again. And here is the 
name I wrote upon the frame, my name, Stephen Morand.” 

“‘ Stephen Morand !” cried Louise, who entered in time to catch 
the last words. ‘‘ My uncle!” 

Gaspar Duval came in too, to share the dismay of his mother, 
who silently handed him the letter to Louise. 

“ Your uncle! beautiful child!” cried the old soldier. “ Yes,” 
he added, rushing to Lafont, “I sce it all now. Brother! you are 
my brother! my first suspicions were correct. Look at me! 
something of the olden time must’ yet speak in these features. 
Brother, I have been preserved by a miracle. I have come back to 
France, to die in my native land, near our mother’s grave—will 
you not give me your hand ?” 

“ Be firm,” whispered Mrs. Duval. 

“ Don’t answer him,” interposed Gaspar, “he is an impostor.” 

“Sir,” said the old soldier, “the letter you hold in your 
hand proves who I am and whence I come.” 

“It is false !”’ cried Gaspar, tearing the letter to pieces, “ and 
there lies your proof. If Stephen Morand existed, he would not 
come back alone, his son would return with him.” 

“ His son!” cried Morand. “ You know him then—where is he ?” 

“ Gone in search of his father,” said Louise. 

“ He has been in Siberia these three years,” said Gaspar. 

“Jn Siberia!” cried the old soldier, “and I in France! Did 
I hear aright? My son in Siberia. Then that unknown young 
man whom I blessed as I departed, was my son. And I left him 
in the hands of butchers! What has become of himt They 
have doubtless slain him.” 

“ Alas! poor Augustus!” faltered Louise, sobbing, “he went 
not only to seck a father, but a name,” 

“A 1” cried Morand, glaring on his guilty brother. “Ah! 
that word Gnlightens me. My son was denied like myself—he 
was treated as a stranger, perhaps as a disgrace to the family, in- 
stead of its glory and its honor. And all to deprive him of his 
property. Brother! brother! what did you do with those papers 
I confided to your honor ?” 

“ Be firm,” whispered Madame Duval, Lafont’s evil genius. 

“J do not know what you moan,” stammered Lafont. 

“ How!” cried Morand. “Dare you deny that sacred deposit ? 
In default of that divine justice you seem to fear not, know you 
that there is a human justice which I can invoke. Once again— 
those papers! I must have them !” 

“ Mercy! mercy! brother,” cried Lafont, covering his face with 
his hands and sinking into a seat. 

Gaspar opened the door and called out: “Here, inspector ! 
Drag away this man ; he is the fellow you were in search of.” 

“ T was sure of it,” said the inspector, as he entered with an 
air of triumph, and laid his hand upon the soldicr’s collar ; “ thick 
eyebrows, large nose, dark complexion.” 

“ You have no right to touch me !” cried Morand. 

“ Take him away !” vociferated Gaspar, “he is Jacques Lescot.” 

“ You lie !” cried a deep voice, “ it is my father!” And Augus- 
tus Morand, safe and sound, was folded to his father’s heart. 

“My son! my son!” sobbed the old man, “ by what miracle 
are you restored to us?” 

“ By no miracle, dear father,” answered the young man. “Car- 
‘yied to Archangel, I was about to be tried and sentenced, but 
our ambassador, one of your old colonels, informed of my situa- 
tion, demanded me as a French citizen, and paid my ransom. 

Recalled to Paris he brought me with him. But I see my dear 
uncle and my own Louise here.” 

“ Stay, my boy,” cried his father, as Augustus made a motion 
to leave him, “learn first how I have been received—denied and 


repulsed. But for you I should have been carried off as a vile 
impostor. Come away, let us leave this house.” 

“ Remain !” said Lafont, rising from his seat, “it is for me to 
leave; for me who entered here only by stratagem and false- 
hood, prompted by the suggestions of that evil woman. I have 
suffered long enough. I have almost died in the effort to stifle 
the inner voice that cried, ‘ It it Stephen—it is your brother.’ ” 

“ Better late than never!” cried the old soldier. ‘“ When two 
brothers are severed, the greatest happiness is his who pardons.” 

Lafont, choking with emotion, threw himself into his brother’s 
arms. Then recovering from his agitation, he said : 

“ This house belongs to you. You are absolute master of it.” 

“Then if that is the case,” said the old soldier, “the first 
words of command I have to issue are addressed to this old hag 
and her son. Pack up your duds and be off, both of you!” 

“ Have a care, sir,” said Gaspar insolently. 

“Obey orders!” thundered Augustus. “ Another such look 
and you shall go out of the window instead of the door.” 

The cowed villain shrunk from the bold glance of young Mo- 
rand, and followed by his mother, who made a mute and vain 
appeal to Lafont, left the room. 

“T ought to follow them,” said Lafont, sadly. 

“Don’t be a fool,” said the old soldier. “Let their quarters 
be yours, or rather ours; and as we’ve had enough of old house- 
keepers, let your girl marry my boy, and our domestic arrange- 
ments will be complete.” 

The plan was ratified and crowned with complete success. The 
past was forgotten, and the Willows became thenceforth the abode 
of harmony, happiness and peace. The Duvals departed to 


parts unknown, unregretted by any who had known them. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
NOTES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL. 
No. X. 


BY F. GLEASON, 


City of Kiel—Copenhagen—The Royal Palace—Statues—The Knight’s Hall— 
orwaldsen Museum—Rosenborg Palace—Tivoli Gardens—Trekroner Bat- 
tery—The Inhabitants, and their Characteristics. 


Arter a brief but pleasant sojourn in Hamburg, I took the cars 
at Altona, near the city, for Kiel, in the duchy of Holstein, on the 
Baltic, where I arrived the same day. Kiel is a thrifty, hand- 
some, well-built seaport, containing some fifteen thousand inhabit- 
ants. Thereis much ship-building and other manufacturing here, 
and the city, situated at the bottom of a fine bay, affords a first- 


class commercial depot. I counted quite a number of French 
men-of-war at anchor here. The most celebrated buildings are 
the Church of St. Nicholas, and a fine spacious royal palace 
standing on a hill adjoining the town, while the system of public 
baths would form a model for New York and Boston. 

From Kiel I took passage by the royal mail steamship Schles- 
wig for Copenhagen, where I arrived on the subsequent day, after 


a pleasant voyage, and procured rooms at the Royal Hotel, oppo- 
site the palace of Christiansborg. Copenhagen—Kiobenhaven, 
merchants’ haven—is built principally on the coast of the island 
of Zealand, but partly also on the contiguous small island of 
Amak, the channel between them forming the port, and in all re- 
spects, it is such a city as the capital of Denmark should be. 
Copenhagen probably contains about one hundred and seventy- 


five thousand inhabitants, and is very strongly fortified. The 
ramparts for miles in length are flanked by bastions, and sur- 
rounded by a deep ditch always flooded. The place is defended 
by a strong citadel and a heavy battery at the entrance of the port. 
I found the royal palace of Christiansborg an object of much 
interest, being the town residence of the king, and situated on 
what is called Castle Isle, occupying the spot where the famous 
castle built by Bishop Absolou, in 1168, once stood, and which was 
erected to awe the pirates which infested the waters at that early 
period. This castle was, on the accession of Christian VI. to the 
throne, razed to the ground in order that a fitting royal residence 
might be erected on its site. This palace was destroyed by fire in 
1794, and the present palace of white stone was commenced in 
the reign of Christian VII., and finished during that of Frederick 
VI., and a noble structure it is. [See engraving.] On the western 
side of the palace, the large exterior court forms a riding-ground, 
enclosed on both sides by buildings, in which are the court thea- 
tre, the royal carriage-house, stables, etc. Among the horses I saw 
here, were six snow white Arabians, which I could not but covet. 
Over the principal entrance to the palace are two bass-reliefs 
by Thorwaldsen—Minerva and Prometheus, Hercules and Hebe; 
Jupiter, Nemesis, A’sculapius and Hygwia; and in niches on 
each side of the entrance are four colossal figures of the first four 
named. Entering by the principal door, I ascended the king’s 
staircase, so called, which is of polished mahogany, and the rail- 
ings of brass. Among the many superb apartments, the most 
magnificent is the Knights’ Hall, called the Riddersal. It is a 
miracle of splendor, and far outshines anything I saw in England. 
A colonnade is formed by Corinthian columns, which at night are 
lighted by elegant cut glass chandeliers suspended from the lofty 
ceiling. The effect is truly grand. The king’s throne room is 
adorned with four large paintings representing scenes in Danish 
history. Near the palace is the famous Thorwaldsen’s Museum. 
This building contains an immense and beautiful collection of 
works of art, all the creation of one man, Thorwaldsen, and pre- 
sented by him with patriotic pride to Denmark. The building is 
in the Egyptian style of architecture, some two hundred and thirty 
feet in length, and one hundred and twenty-five in breadth, and is 
comprised in two stories. In the centre of the building is an 
open court, where rest the remains of the great artist, whose crea- 


tive genius has filled the Museum. The tomb is simple, and was 
measured out and selected by himself. In the front hall, corridor 
and apartments, on the ground or first story, are placed the works 
of the great sculptor, and on the story above, his collections. On 
the summit of the front and principal entrance, stands the chariot 
of victory, drawn by four horses. To describe the contents of 
this noble temple of art would occupy too much space; but what 
the sculptor himself was best satisfied with, are his Lost Group of 
the Graces, the Shepherd Boy, and the Mercuries. 

From the Museum I went to the Church of Our Lady, which 
contains Thorwaldsen’s original work of Christ and the Apostles 
in marble, copies of which in plaster are represented in the New 
York Crystal Palace. I found Rosenborg Palace a place of inter- 
est also, built by Christian IV.,in 1604. It is in the Gothic style, 
and has a large tower towards the west, and two smaller ones to 
the east, each with a handsome spire. Among its curiosities is a 
cabinet of coins and medals. One old Swedish coin was shown 
to me of the intrinsic value of about three dollars, which must 
have weighed some three pounds, being square and of copper. 
In this palace I also saw the regalia; and here are the fa:wous . 
silver and gilt drinking-horn of Oldenberg, and the celebrated set 
of horse furniture, with sword and pistols, presented by Christian 
IV. to his eldest son on the occasion of his marriage, in 1664. 
The saddle and bridle are of velvet, embroidered heavily with 
gold and pearls, the buckles set with diamonds, ete. It was made 
at Paris, and cost the pretty little sum of one million of francs. 

I enjoyed an evening at the Tivoli Gardens—a summer theatre 
just outside the western gate, where pantomimes, vaudevilles, etc., 
are represented, and excellent concerts are given. Circus per- 
formances are also given here, jugglers’ tricks, panoramas exhib- 
ited, etc. The place is very lively and attractive with its admir- 
able refreshment saloons, fireworks and the like. There is a 
gaicty and abandon about these place of amusement in Europe so 
unlike those of America, that everything puts on a new color, and 
facts with which one has long been conversant seem new, and to 


pass off with additional eclat. The performers, however, are here 


the very best; and the encouragement offered to this class of 
artists is so much superior pecuniarily here, that it is hardly for 
their interests to visit America. 

The powerful batteries, Trekroner—Three Crowns, the union of 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden—and the Sixtus, which command 
the entrance of the harbor, were objects of great interest to me. 
The Trekroner battery, which dealt such havoc among Lord Nel- 
son’s fleet at the famous battle of Copenhagen, in 1801, and which 
was never silenced, was, at that time, although commenced in 
1784, in an unfinished state; its bulwarks were then much lower, 
and of wood, nor did it mount so many guns as at present. The 
port gives fine anchorage for six or seven hundred ships. Copen- 
hagen is damp and unhealthy, and is often visited by cholera. 
Last year, it will be remembered, thousands of its population were 
swept away by this subtle disease. The city has also at different 
periods suffered severely from fires, particularly in 1728 and 1794, 
and again in 1795; but it always rose rapidly again. Copenhagen 
was founded in 1168. 

The Danes are a kind-hearted, happy and contented people— 


the higher classes, more particularly, are courteous and hospitable 
in the extreme; the humbler classes are somewhat indolent, but 
withal quiet and orderly. The ladies here may be found sitting 
constantly at the windows, outside of which is universally placed 
a reflecting glass, in which may be seen all that is transpiring in 
the thoroughfare in either direction ; and as knitting-work, which 


requires but little attention, is the chief occupation of the Danish 
ladies, they are enabled to amuse themselves by watching the 
passers-by at their pleasure, and neither pedestrians nor vehicles 
escape their scrutiny. This is so prominent a feature in their 
habits, as to strike the traveller from abroad at once; and I think 
no one could visit Copenhagen without remarking the practice. 

A most immoderate love of finery exists among the women of 
the middle and lower classes, red being the prevailing color worn. 
The dresses of the peasants are remarkably picturesque, and pre- 
cisely as we sce them represented in plays on American boards. 
They wear little caps, extremely pretty, the crowns of which are 
expensive, varying from three to fifty dollars in cost. The women 
are physically more robust than handsome, but are nevertheless 
to me very interesting; domestic, industiious, and performing 
more than their share of the common lot of labor. Women 
throughout Europe labor far more than in America; and their lot 
is generally, I think, much less desirable than in our country. 
Nowhere in my travels have I found the sex so beautiful, or the 
appreciation of their position so general, as in the United States. 

Last night there was a fire here ; and I humbly desire that when 
the next happens, I may not chance to be here. Such a noise 
cannot be described. Watchmen whistling, police drumming, 
bells ringing, and such shouting and hallooing as I never have 
heard before. However, the fire regulations are very excellent. 
In the district where a fire occurs, every householder is obliged to 
place in front of his door a large tub of water, from which small 
barrels arc filled, and then driven to the fire. A lantern must 
also be placed at the door of each house near the tub of water, if 
the fire occurs in the night ; also so many buckets, a ladder, etc. 

The song of the watchmen, announcing each succeeding hour 
of the night, sounds novel to me from distant lands where this 
habit is not indulged in. I will give you the English, as near as 
possible, of one of these verses sung by the watch of Copenhagen : 

Then let thy light, O Lord, before us shine 


While to the silent tomb our steps we bend, 
And grant a blessed immortality. 


I am just about to leave this city in the Norwegian steamer 
“ Night Cap,” for Gottenberg, Sweden, where on my arrival at 
Stockholm you will again hear from me. 
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ENTRANCE TO GREENWOOD CEMETERY, LONG ISLAND, 


GREENWOOD CEMETERY. 
This beautifal cemetery in the south part of Brooklyn, about 
three miles from Fulton Ferry, is an extensive and pleasant 
a provided by the cities of New York and Brooklyn for the 


rial of their dead. It may be approached either by this ferry, 
from which hourly carriages run to the entrance for a trifling 
charge, or by another at the battery, which passes round and lands 
its passengers on the south side, in the near vicinity. Greenwood 
contains 250 acres of ground, one half or more of which is cov- 
ered with wood of the natural forest. The grounds have a varied 
surface of hill, and valley, and plain. From some of the open 
elevations extensive views are obtained of the ocean, and of the 
cities of Brooklyn and New York. The whole cemetery is trav- 
ersed by about fifteen miles of winding avenues and paths, lead- 
ing through each shaded recess, and to every spot at once hallowed 
and adorned by the memorials of the dead. Great improvements 
are continually going on, and every year adds new beauty to this 
interesting place. Any one visiting this beautiful cemetery, can 
hardly fail to be struck with the great contrast between the two 
entrances to the grounds. The old, now the funeral entrance, is 
most chaste and simple. On the right is a rustic gateway and 
tower, in which is a small bell, by which the porter is sammoned ; 
on the left, a rustic lodge designed as a resting place for visitors. 
These unimposing buildings are of wood, and of capital design 
as it strikes us, for the place. Passing in, your attention is at- 
by another tower of larger proportions, built of pickcts, 

and twined with vines, in the belfry of which is a bell of fine and 
solemn tone, which is always tolled as a funeral enters. Beside 
it, is the keeper’s lodge, a pretty vine clad cottage in the old 
English style. Although these structures are all obviously in- 
tended to be only temporary, we rd them as in most exccllent 
taste and keeping, and should be most abundantly satisfied to 
see them re-erected in stone. Their location, too, is admirably 
chosen, so far as natural beauty is concerned. No spot on the 
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border of the eccmetery 
is better fitted for the en- 
trance of a funeral train. 
All is impressive. Lofty 
trees form around it a 
noble grove. Rich ver- 
dure carpets the margin 
of the carriage road, and 
the sides of the slopin 

hills, which seem to wal 
it in. As you approach 
the gate, you are struck 
simultaneously with the 
grand and solemn beauty 
of nature, and the appro- 
priate simplicity of hu- 
man art, which for once 
seems to have toned into 
the most becoming hu- 
mility by the intluences 
of the place. We dislike 
to bring into comparison 
with all this, the entrance 
for visitors. The build- 
ings here are altogether 
on a larger and more 
ambitious scale. They 
are also of wood, and 
painted in a tint, bor- 
rowed perhaps from the 
Portland stone; while 
those of the old entrance 
are devoid of paint, and 
left to become stained and 
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MUNUMENT IN GREENWUOUD CEMETERY. 


gray by the weather and age. 
They are in the Romanesque 
style, and have accommodations 
fur some of the officials of the 
cemetery. They have a payer 
look than the others. They 
have none of their venerable- 
ness. They would do just as 
well for the entrance, to a pub- 
lic garden as a cemetery. The 
surroundings are not by nature 
near so beautiful as those of 
the other entrance. Built on 
the new grounds of the ceme- 
tery, there are few or no trees 
near them. And though they 
are not designed to welcome 
those who come to lay the dead 
to their rest, but rather the 
throngs who for other and 
various reasons resort to the 
grounds, we cannot forget that 
a large proportion of these are 
mourners and that all are mor- 
tal. We would have even the 
visitor’s entrance grave and 
impressive, especially fitting 
and appropriate to the place, 
aud the uses of the place; not 
gloomy, remember, but only 
impressive and appropriate ; and 
therefore we hope that these 
buildings, assuredly, are to be 
but temporary, and not to be 
ro-produced, and made perma- 
nent structures. Wedo not ob- 
ject so much, however, to the 
form, as we do to the color and 
neral effect, but we still be- 
ieve the architect could do 
better in all rexpects, had the 
time of their decay arrived, by 
their entire re-construction. 


THE LONDON TIMES, 

The following interesting facts in relation to the largest news- 
paper establishment in the world, are furnished by agprrespond- 
ent of the Providence Journal: “ Among many oe famous 

laces in London, I have visited the office of the London ‘Times. 
To view the establishment, application must be made by letier to 
the manager. This despatched, a reply was promptly received by 
t, and on the card was named the hour when the presses could 
> seen in motion. Mr. Applegath, a brother of the inventor of 
the press there used, and for many years superintendent of the 
machinery, a very amiable gentleman, conducted me through the 
various departments, freely answering inquiries, and explainin 
everything as we went along. Some idea of the resources an 
extent of the Times office may be had from the single fact that 
upwards of $300,000 are paid to the government annually for 
stamps, & penny, or two cents, being paid on each number of the 
=e issued. ‘The daily circulation is 52,000 copies, each num- 

r, including the supplement, containing sixteen pages. ‘I'wo 
handred reams of paper are used every day, cach weighing from 
eighty-six to eighty-cight pounds, making in all from cight to nine 
tons. ‘The quality of the paper every one knows who has read 
the Times. Each sheet costs the publishers a penny and a half, 
or three cents, Lefore it is printed. One of the presses was. put 
in motion at one o’clock, P. M., to print an edition to be sent off 
by mail an hour later. ‘Twenty men were employed on the press, 
part of them above ina gallery to supply paper, and part —~ 
to receive the printed sheets as they came out. The nvise of the 
machine was so great that it was difficult in conversation to be 
heard. The number printed an bour is 12,000. By holding a 
Watch and counting, 1 discovered that each man received from 
twenty-two to twenty four a minute. Now and then a sheet with 
an imperfect impression would be hastily thrown out by one of 
the sharp-cyed men below, and once or twice at the stroke of a 
bell all the wheels stopped, and the great machine rested for a 
moment, then at another signal commenced the stunning clatter, 
again. I was shown to the vaults where the large stock of paper 
is kept. So much is now used that the supply ix sometimes «hort 
of the demand, and the price is much advanced. For some time 
an advertisement has been standing in the co!umnes of the Times, 
offering a reward of $5000 for the discovery of a substitute for 
rags in the manufacture of paper. This offer is made by the 
proprietors of the Times, who have long felt the inadequacy of 
the supply.” 
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COMMISSIONERS’ HALL. 

Spring Garden, or the Northern Liberties, where the subject of 
our sketch is situated, has been much improved within a few 
rs past, and is now a most flourishing district. The Institute 
oo located has become a desideratum. It possesses a fine read- 
ing room and library, and is making rapid progress in the ad- 
vance of knowledge. Among the many fine buildings of orna- 
ment recently erected is the Commissioners’ Hall, of which we 

give a picture. It is located on the north-west corner of 


PORTRAIT OF REV. DR. COX. 


and Spring Garden Strects, and presents a beautiful appearance 
to the eye. At is built of stone and of a very pleasing style of 
architecture. It is probably known to most of our readers that 
Philadelphia, unlike most of our large cities, is divided into vari- 
ous local governments. This scems to have been originated b 

the fact that the city itself, which formerly covered a very small 
surface compared to its present area, has been constantly expand- 
ing until it bas finally included the several districts adjacent, 
which are known as Kensington, Spring Garden, Northern Liber- 


REV. DR. COX’S CHURCH, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ties and Penn Township on the north, and Moyamensing, South- 
wark and Passyank on the south. These districts have been un- 
willing to give up their respective forms of government, and the 
mun cipal authoritics of Philadelphia had no authority to coerce 
them to do so, and although they might overrun these districts 
with their own residents, yet their laws could have no weight be- 
yond certain lines or streets, forming the boundary between the 
city proper and the districts. This has been a source of vast 

rplexity, annoyance and litigation. Numerous efforts have 
ool to include the whole in one municipal government, 


but thus far without effect. The 
districts cling to the political power 
which they possess, and the only ad- 
vantage held out to them is a . 
} ticipation in the Girard fund, fon 
which, we believe, the districts are 
now excluded. On the other hand, 
it is urged that their taxes would be 


much increased by union with the 
city proper. All the local authori- 
ties have their respective halls or 
places of meeting, and several hand- 
some and commodious buildings 
have been erected for their respec- 
tive municipal officers and for public 
lectures. 


ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 

The engraving below presents the 
building of the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy as seen from the street. It is 
situated on Chestnut Street, between 
Tenth and Eleventh Streets, and is 
the oldest, and perhaps the most im- 
portant in the United States. It 
was founded in 1807, by joint stock 
subscription, the shares being fift 
dollars each, which entitled eac 
holder to free admission at all times 
appointed for public exhibitions. 
Subsequently the shares have been 
fixed at thirty dollars each, the an- 
nual payments released and the 
stockholders became the joint own- 
ers of all its property, estimated at 
$35,000 to $36,000. There are a 
variety of works of art at the Acad- 
emy, including some rare and valu- 
able pieces of sculpture, among 
which may be named “ Venus de 
Medici,” by Canova; “Hero and 
Leander,” by Steinhauser; “ Son 
of Niobe,” from the antique ; “ Bac- 
chantes,” by Carrachi; “Antonious,” 
from the antique; “ Diana,” by 
Steinhauser, besides the marble 
busts of Washington, Franklin, La- 
fayette, Hamilton, Allston, Clay, 
Napoleon, Biddle and Benjamin 
West. Among the paintings are 
Washington’s portrait by Gilbert 
Stuart, Lafayette by Thomas Sully, 
Jackson by Thomas Sully, “ Death 
on the Pale Horse,” by Benjamin 
West, “Dead Man Restored,” by 
Washington Allston, and numerous 
other beautiful paintings by cele- 
brated masters. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE TWO GENOESE. 


BY AUGUSTINE J. H. DUGANNE. 


On the crowded quays of Genoa 
Walked a discontented man— 
Gazing forth upon the ocean 
Far as straining eye could scan ; 
Fixed and pallid was his forehead ; 
And his arms were tightly locked 
O’er the heart that in his bosom 
Like a surging billow rocked. 


Gazed he forth upon the ocean, 
Through the clouds of misty night — 
Gazed he forth when dancing sunshine 
Robes the sea in golden light ; 
And his lips would mutter strangely, 
And his forehead weave a frown, 
Whilst he hugged his heart more tightly, 
As *twere hard to keep it down. 


Gathered the people oft around him— 
Jeering men and laughing maids ; 

Mocking scorn, and freezing pity— 
Nodding chins and wagging heads. 

And the graybeards cried, ‘‘ Good Jesu! 
Tis a sight should make us sad! 

This poor man has gone demented— 
Poor sure is mad!” 


Like that madman of old story, 
Stands another Genoese now— 
Fixing on the future’s ocean 
Earnest eye and pallid brow; 
Throbs his heart with ardent longings, 
But he uttereth not his thought, 
For the might of his conceptions 
In the future must be wrought. 


Like Cotvmsvs looks he outward, 
Through the gloomy clouds of night, 
To a WORLD of glorious beauty 
Shining in upon his sight. 
Heeds he not the jibes and mocking— 
Heeds he not the words of scorn ; 
For the act is in the future— 
Though the raoveut be newly born. 


mount thine ocean! 
Grasp the helm, and sway the bark! 
Onward, 0 thou Genoese sailor! 
Freedom is thy glorious work. 
Golden lands gave old CoLuMBUS 
To the grasping kings of Spain! 
Tov mayst win thy country’s birthright— 
Freedom for ITaia’s gain! 


[Translated from the French for Gleason's Pictorial.] 


THE CLOCK. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


CHAPTER I. 


INSTRUMENTS FOR THE MEASUREMENT OF TIME. 


Can we conceive a state of things in which hours succeeded to 
hours, years to years, without the consciousness of man, or rather 
without his having any perception of the flight of time otherwise 
than by the indefinite succession of days and nights, of darkness 
and light? The human mind must doubtless have been tormented 
with a necessity of knowing and appreciating it. So the specta- 
cle of the efforts attempted in the infancy of ages to satisfy this 
innate want of human nature is a wonderful one. Far as we can 
remount amid the obscurity of these ages, we find men occupied 
in solving this problem, of which they instinctively felt the 
importance. 

Under the poetic sky of India, in those golden plains covered 
with flowers and sunshine, the laborer, repairing to the scene of 
his toils, paused beside the green bush where had just been born, 
during the night, the virgin bud of the rose. He saw it disengage 
from the green calyx its moist brow at the first ray of morn, un- 
fold and expand as the sun ascended the horizon, then droop and 
wither, when this star, in all its glory, had reached its mid-day 
height. At this moment, the heliotrope, elevating its little sta- 
mens towards the sparkling rays, seemed to inhale from the burn- 
ing dise of the god of day the perfumes with which it embalmed 
the grove. Later, the tulip-tree opened its leaves of gold and 
purple, and its petals, detaching themselves from the corolla to 
strew the earth, marked the decline of day. 

These characteristic circumstances were engraved on the imag- 
inations of Hindoo shepherds, and were noted as landmarks for the 
division of the day. They spoke of the hour of the bud, the hour 
of the rose, the hour of the heliotrope, the hour of the tulip, as 
we say four o’clock in the morning, ten o'clock, noon, three, six 
o’clock in the evening. The fiower-clock was doubtless the first 4 
step in the chronometric art. Afterwards the calendar of Flora 
was added, which marked the divisions of the year by the flower- 
ing of plants peculiar to different seasons. 

But it is a long step from this imperfect and ingenious essay, 
practicable scarcely during the day, to the decisive invention of 
the solar clock or gnomon, whose discovery is due to the religious 
and meditative genius of Chaldea and of Egypt. 

In these regions, the cradle of astronomy, the art of dividing 
the day on aplane surface by means of a perpendicular needle 
whose shadow should traverse successively its various parts, seems 
to have been born at the same time with the art of numbering days 


by grouping them into weeks, weeks into months, months into 


years. The calendar was formed in Egypt at the time of the con- 
struction of gnomons or sun-dials, and those obelisks of granite, 
gigantic monuments, which were, in principle; but the necdles of 
immense meridians. 

It is remarkable that, in the time of Moses, the Jews educated 
among the Egyptians, seem to have been ignorant of the use of 
the gnomon, already diffused among all the great nations of Asia. 
Moses, who assuredly knew the division of the year by days, 
weeks, and months, since he calculated the duration of the deluge, 
seems unacquainted with the division of the day by hours: when 
he states a fact he says, “It was morning.” “It was evening.” 
“The sun was deciining.” “It was night.” “The stars were 
shining in the firmament,” etc. 


However this may be, the genius of man soon made new pro- 
gress in the chronometric art. The solar clock, that primitive 
instrument which offers even now the sole method of rectifying 
the imperfections of our mechanical instruments, remained very 
incomplete, since it measured time only during the day and when 
the state of the atmosphere presented no obstacle to the action of 
the solar rays. During the night, the hour could only be approx- 
imately indicated by means of astronomical observations on the 
moon and stars, which escaped the vulgar eye, and were imprac- 
ticable in cloudy or rainy weather. Then was invented the hour- 
glass, and shortly after, the clepsydra, or water-clock. 

The hour-glass is generally known. It dates from the highest 
antiquity. Winkelman asserts that it is to be found on an ancient 
bas-relief representing the marriage of Thetis and Peleus. The 
hour-glass, on this monument of Grecian sculpture, appears in 
precisely the same form under which we see it at present, and the 
aitist has placed it, not in the hand of time, which would have 
been inappropriate in a mythological marriage, but in the hands 
of Morpheus, who measures out his favors to the gods as well as 
to simple mortals. In our days, the hour-glass is still sometimes 
used in the marine, notwithstanding its imperfections ; and each 
of us may use it for an operation much less grave, but which has 
its relative importance, the cooking of fresh eggs, when the break- 
fast table unites this substantial and nourishing aliment to a fra- 
grant cup of tea. 

The water-clock or clepsydra was an instrument much less de- 
fective, though also very simple; it was composed of a vase, at 
the extremity of which the water flowed through a narrow tun- 
nel, whence it fell drop by drop into a crystal receiver ; the liquid, 
rising imperceptibly in this receiver, on the sides of which were 
marked the divisions of the day, indicated the hours with an exact- 
nése resembling that of the solar clock. The Greek mechanicians, 
who soon completed it by a dial with hands, amused themselves 
with displaying their science on the clepsydra: one of them, the 
celebrated Ctesibius, of Alexandria, succeeded, by means of 
wheels which he added to it and which he caused to move by the 
weight of the water, in marking the days, the months, the signs 
of the zodiac, and even in sounding a trumpet. He would have 
made it play polkas and mazurkas, like our modern chimes, if the 
musical art had been as advanced as horology. 

Among the hydraulic clocks of the ancients is still cited that of 
the celebrated Chapour, whom we call Sapor, king of Persia, that 
formidable adversary of the Roman empire, who, after having 
conquered its legions, amused himself with decapitating all his 
prisoners, generals and soldiers indiscriminately. It seems, that 
amid these bloody executions, this barbarian king was not insen- 
sible to less savage pleasures, for he had caused to be constructed 
a crystal clock of dimensions so spacious that a man could enter 
it and sit there comfortably. Chapour used it as a kind of obser- 
vatory whither he often went to trace the course of the stars. 

But the most important of the inventions of antiquity in the 
chronometric art must have been, indisputably, that of Archim- 
edes, if it is true, as we cannot doubt after the testimony of con- 
temporary writers, that this great man had succeeded in construct- 
ing a machine acting by the aid of a weight and springs, and 
which presented in a spherical form, not only the course of the 
hours, but the march of the sun, the moon, and the different 
planets known at this epoch. 

Unfortunately, the secret of this marvellous mechanism was 
not handed down to us. The premature death of the inventor, 
killed by a drunken soldier at the sacking of Syracuse, covered 
forever with profound darkness the scientific inventions of this 
rare genius. With him, the progress of the exact sciences among 
the ancients stopped. It required sixteen centuries of astronomy 
and mechanics to give us, in an imperfect manner, on defective 
instruments, the measurement of time. Twelve centuries more 
were necessary before progress resumed its course. Scientific 
effort seemed to have exhausted the human mind. The calendar 
fixed by Julius Cesar, spoiled by Augustus and his successors, 
remained unfinished until the sixteenth century of the Christian 
era, when it was re-established and perfected by Gregory XIII. 
As for the art of Ctesibius and Archimedes, it seemed to retro- 
grade rather than to advance. 

The Chinese and the Arabs, with whom mechanical science was 
found after it had disappeared from Greece and Italy, limited 
themselves to perfecting the hydraulic clock by ornamenting it, 
according to the custom of the Asiatic nations, with grotesque 
and complicated embellishments. At the eighth century of our 
era, a Chinese astronomer, Hang, constructed a clepsydra in 
which were represented the motions of the sun, the moon, and the 
five planets, their conjunctions, their occultations, solar and lunar 
eclipses. ‘Two styles or needles marked on it, day and night, the 
hundredth part of the day; every time the needle reached this di- 
vision, a little wooden statue struck a blow with a hammer on a 
bell, then disappeared : when the hand was on the hour, another 
statue fulfilled the same office with the first. 

At the commencement of the ninth century the Caliph Haroun- 


al-Raschid sent to Charlemagne, among other valuable presents; 
a brass clock inlaid with gold. It had wheels, and marked tho 
hours on a dial. At the moment the hand rested on a figure, an 
equal number of little iron balls fell on a bell, which they made 
to sound as many times as there were hours indicated. Then 
twelve windows opened, and twelve armed cavaliers came out 
from them, who after various evolutions, re-entered the interior, 
and the windows closed. 


Almost at the same period, the celebrated Archbishop of Verona, 
Pacificus, constructed a clock of the same kind, which, as well as 
its predecessors, marked, beside the hours, the days of the week, 
the phases of the moon, absolutely like two beautiful pendules 
which may be seen at present at the shop of Leroy, in the Palais 
Royal. 

But these were yet only clepsydrac; clocks moved by water, 
that is to say, by a mechanism essentially defective ; the motive 
power essayed by Archimedes had fallen into oblivion; the es- 
capement had not been invented. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE POPE-MECHANIO, 


About this time, there lived, in a poor convent of the order of 
St. Benoit, a man whom his talents and his character were soon 
to elevate to the summit of the Christian hierarchy. He was 
born in the mountains of Auvergne, of poor parents who destined 
him to the condition of a shepherd. While still young, he was 
keeping his flocks in the environs of Aurillac, when he met some 
monks of St. Gerard who belonged to the order of St. Benoit. 
The good fathers interrogated the child, found him of precocious 
intelligence, and took him to their convent. This child, this shep- 
herd, this little monk received by charity into a monastery almost 
as poor as himself, was the celebrated Gerbert, who became Pope, 
in 999, under the name of Sylvester II. 


A few years of study at St. Gerard taught him all which could 
then be learned in those ascetic retreats, amid semi-barbarian pea- 
sants and feudal lords who were not less so. Having far sur- 
passed his masters, he wished to travel in order to increase his 
scientific knowledge. As soon as he had pronounced his vows, 
ho repaired to Spain, where the brilliant domination of the Arabs, 
under the caliphs of Cordova, had spread everywhere a taste for 
letters and the arts. Cordova, that Athens of Islamism, num- 
bered then 220,000 houses, 1600 mosques, 900 public baths, and 
more than a million of souls. Unfortunately, Mussulman civili- 
zation was far from having triumphed over the prejudices which 
pervaded at this period almost all Christendom. The profound 
science of the young monk became suspected. Passionately fond 
of the exact sciences, mathematics, astronomy, natural philoso- 
phy, he passed for a sorcerer ; he ran the risk of being accused of 
heresy, notwithstanding his sincere piety. 

Gerbert felt that it was time to quit Salamanca, where he had 
established his residence. He departed precipitately for Paris, 
and there soon made for himself powerful friends. Nominated 
first superior of the convent of Bobio, in Italy, he was called a 
short time afterwards to the archbishopric of Rheims, then be- 
came preceptor of Robert Ist, king of France, and afterwards of 
Otho III., emperor of Germany, by the influence of whom he was 
elected to the sec of Ravenna, and ascended the pontifical throne. 
His contemporaries, who saw in him a man above his age, called 
him Gerbert the philosopher. When he died, in 1003, he was, 
according to the custom, buried in his clothes and pontifical orna- 
ments. His tomb having been opened six hundred years after, 
in 1648, the body of the pontiff, his vestments, his ornaments, all, 
by a prodigy of preservation, were found as perfect, apparently, 
as at the moment of the obsequies. On touching them, nothing 
was left but a heap of dust. 


This great man, who sustained with equal vigor the weight of 
science and sacerdotal power, amused himself with the mechani- 
cal arts and clock-making. He had imported into France the 
Arabic figures, which Boece used in the fifth century, and which 
so greatly facilitated calculation. In the course of his scientific 
amusements, while constructing solar dials, clepsydrae, hour- 
glasses, hydraulic organs, he discovered the motive weight, in- 
vented by Archimedes twelve hundred years before. But he 
made another decisive step in clock-making by inventing the es- 
capement. From this discovery we may date the progress of 
modern chronometry. 

It seems that this useful invention was, in earlier times, diffused 
with difficulty. It was probably too learned for most artists of 
that epoch. Those most commonly used were the hydraulic 
clocks. Bells were soon added; and the art being perfected by 
practice, clocks with weights and hammers became celebrated, in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, under the name of jaque- 
ments. In the chateaux and villages where the sun-dials had not 
yet been replaced by the new mechanism, it became necessary, if 
by chance the hour-glass had been broken, and the sky was cloudy, 
to despatch some one to the city to ascertain the hour. This dif- 
fered little from the custom of Athens, where, from house-to house, 
a public crier went to indicate the position of the shadow, that is 
to say, the hour of the day according to the indication of the 
gnomon. 

Bat in cities, the fashion of public clocks spread the more rap- 
idly that the people took a singular pleasure in examining the 
motion of the needles on the dial, and in hearing the clock strike 
the hours. In 1314, the city of Caen possessed a mechanical 
clock which, placed on the bridge, in sight of all, commanded the 
On its bell was 
the following inscription : 
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Je feral lea 
Pour le commun peuple rejouir. 
(Since the city places me on this bridge to serve as a clock, I will 
strike the hours to rejoice the hearts of the people.) 

This fashion became a sort of passion when the celebrated 
Jatques de Dondis had constructed his magnificent clock of Padua, 
which procured him the surname of Jean des Horloges. This su- 
perb mechanism, which represented the planctary system as it 
was then known, and which marked the hours on a terrestrial 
sphere, everywhere excited emulation. Princes and people, lords 
and commons, everybody wished to have clocks. The artists of 
France and Italy hardly sufficed for the fabrication of those or- 
dered for palaces, chateaux, churches and monasteries. 

One of the finest is that which was made, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, for the city of Courtnay in Flanders. It was held in such 
esteem, that after the battle of Rosebecq, Philip the Bold, in order 
to punish the Flemings for their rebellion, took it from them and 
caused it to be transported to Dijon, where it still ornaments the 
tower of the cathedral. It is surmounted by two automata of 
iron, two jaquemarts, a man and a woman, who strike the hours 
on the bell with a hammer; since then a child has been added 
which strikes the quarters. 

These jacquemarts, very soon multiplied indefinitely, were for 
the people a source of rejoicing and jesting. Poems and epi- 
grams were made upon them. The marriage of Jacquemart and 
his wife was celebrated. The regular conduct of the husband, his 
constancy in enduring cold and heat, rain and hail were admired ; 
the calm and benevolent disposition of the wife praised. Only 
the fate of poor Jacquemart was pitied, in that, notwithstanding 
his goodwill, he could not satisfy everybody, for he sounded too 
soon for lovers who were beside their ladies, too late for idlers 
and drunkards, impatient to quit work for the cabaret. Remark, 
en passant, the differences of ideas: our Burgundians praised the 
instrument which numbered the hours and imposes regularity on 
our lives ; at Rome, one of the personages of Plautus, in his com- 
edy entitled Beeotia, curses the inventor of the clock; “ Formerly,” 
says he, “ when hunger spoke to my stomach, I could appease it ; 
now I can eat only when the sun pleases; I must consult him; 
the whole city is full of clocks !” 

If we would note here all the remarkable clocks due to the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, we must name those of Metz, 
of Sens, of Auxem, of St. Mark at Venice, and especially of 
Lund, in Sweden. This last was indisputably the most curious 
of all; when it struck the hours, two cavaliers came out, who, 
with lances in rest, gave each other as many blows as there were 
hours to be sounded ; then a door opened, and the Virgin Mary 
was seen seated on a throne, with the child Jesus in her arms, re- 
ceiving the visit of the Magi, followed by their train; then all 
disappeared to re-appear at the following hour. 

The clock of Strasburg is of a different character. 

It is known that the cathedral of this city has had two clocks. 
The first, the case of which was of wood, and which was placed 
opposite the present clock, was commenced in 1352 and finished 
in 1354. It was divided into three parts. The inferior part rep- 
resented the calendar, which made its tour once a year. In the 
middle was an astrolabe indicating the movements of the sun 
and moon, the hours and half-hours. The upper part presented 
the image of the Virgin, before which three Magi bent each time 
the hour was about to strike. 

About 1549, this clock fell into ruins. It was resolved to con- 
struct a new one, the present clock, in the execution of which the 
highest celebrities of the epoch in the arts and sciences, united 
their skill; Conrad Dasypodius, Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Strasburg, who was charged with the superintend- 
ence of the works; Tobias Sturmer, painter, to whom were con- 
fided the decorations; and Isaac Habrecht, born at Schaffausen, 
in Switzerland, the most skilful clock-maker in Germany. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE ASTRONOMICAL CLOCK OF STRASBURG. 


In its present form, it is composed of three stories. On the 
lower story is an astronomical globe borne on the back of a pel- 
ican. This globe, three feet in diameter, and whose weight is a 
hundred pounds, turns around once in twenty-four hours. It rep- 
resents the rising and setting of the sun and the moon, as well as 
the course and movements of the stars, which all revolve, by 
means of springs and wheels concealed in the pelican. In the 
judgment of Dasypodius himself, this is the best piece of his 
workmanship. 

The round tablet, placed behind the globe is divided into three 
parts. The first and largest contains a perpetual calendar, mark- 
ing the months, weeks and days. On each side of the calendar, 
standing on pedestals, are Diana and Apollo; one marks the 
days of the year with an arrow which he holds in his hand, the 
other points with the finger to the day when half the year termi- 
nates. This part of the tablet turns from left to right; it per- 
forms it revolution once a year, and marks each day of the year 
by the name of a saint, like the calendar. 

The second part of the tablet, whose mevement is from right 
to left, revolves once in a hundred years ; it is divided into a hun- 
dred equal parts, and indicates the figure of the year from 1573, 
to 1673. It marks also the year of the creation of the world 
from 5585 to 5635; then, the equinoxes, the hours, the minutes, 
the dates of Quinquagesima, Easter and Advent; the Dominical 
letter, the Bissextiles, etc. As all this part had been calculated 
on the Julian calendar, it is now useless. 

The round placed in the centre of the tablet forms the third 
part; it is immovable and represents the map of Germany, with 


the course of the Rhine, the plan of Strasburg, and the names of 
the constructors of the clock. 

At the four corners of the tablet are the four seasons, figured 
by the four ages of man. 

The second story above the bass-reliefs which crown the first, is 
ornamented at the two exterior angles, by two lions, of which one 
holds the arms of the city, and the other those of the manufac- 
tory at whose expense the clock was constructed. On the right is 
placed the tower which contains the weight and the principal 
wheels ; on the other side, a winding stairway of stone by which 
the interior is reached. 

Between the second and third stories, a dial marks the course 
and the quarter of the moon, by means of a cloud on the sides of 
which this planet rises and descends successively. . 

On the third story, four jaquemarts, turning with a wheel, repre- 
sent the four ages of man, and strike the quarters of an hour on 
cymbals. A little higher above an entablature, Jesus Christ and 
Death are standing beside a bell; Death, approaching at each 
quarter of an hour, is repulsed by the Saviour, who permits him 
to strike only when the hour has come; for sooner or later our 
hour sounds, and Death always attains his object. 

The clock is terminated by a dome, in which a ring of bells 
plays the airs of ancient canticles. This invention, imitated since 
in Flanders and Belgium, is due to the organist, David Woldestein. 

At the summit of the tower on the left, which is ornamented 
with pictures by Tobias Sturmer, has been placed an automaton 
cock taken from the ancient clock, in 1399. This cock, immedi- 
ately after the chime, spreads his wings, stretches out his neck, 
and utters twice his natural cry. 

Such is, in its principal details, this celebrated clock of Stras- 
burg which was so long the joy and pride of all Alsace, and 
which, wonderfully appropriate to the beautiful edifice of which it 
forms a part, is now considered as one of the most valuable mon- 
uments of the art of the sixteenth century. 

After this master-piece of mechanism, history has nothing to 
register but modest works in comparison with these complicated 
compositions. We will, however, mention, because of its popular 
celebrity, the clock, now destroyed, but not forgotten, of La Sa- 
maritaine of the Pont-Neuf. The mechanism afterwards tended 
rather to simplicity. The whecls were perfected, the escapement 
became common, and gave to chronometrical works a certainty, 
or precision unknown to preceding centuries. It was then that 
clocks descended from churches and towers to place themselves in 
apartments, under forms adapted to household wants. 

They were at first of remarkable simplicity. They resembled 
the wooden clocks which are now manufactured at Nuremburg ; 
they were suspended from the walls, placed on pedestals of carved 
wood, hollow within to allow the weight to act. By degrees they 
were adorned or fashioned by art. The rough wooden case in 
which the mechanism was contained was transformed : it imitated 
a tower, an elegantly formed landmark, the front of a church. 
Then sculpture and chiselling took hold of them. The wood was 
carved, ornamented, enriched with figures, by the chisels of the 
artists of those days, almost as much as at present. 

We must say that if horology made, from the twelfth to the 
sixteenth century inclusive, such brilliant progress, it was because 
it found, with the great and the sovereigns of that epoch, pro- 
tectors not less powerful than enlightened. Philip of Austria, 
Louis XII., Maximilian I., Francis I., Charles V., etc., encouraged 
it with their support and benefactions. The taste for mechanics 
and chronometry had so seized upon the latter, that after his abdi- 
cation he engaged one of the greatest mathematicians of the age, 
Giovanni Torriano, to shut himself up with him in the convent 
of St. Just. There, these two celebrated men set themselves 
about composing curious pieces of mechanism, whose effects 
struck with astonishment the monks of the monastery. But alas! 
the emperor pursued a chimera; Galileo was not yet, and the 
pendulum had not been applied by Huygens to the chrono- 
metric art. 


> 


LOVING HOMES, 

Nothing appears to us so beautiful in human experience, as the 
reciprocal affection of parents and children, especially after the 
latter have attained maturity, and, it may be, form new relations 
in life. We have seen the loving and lovely daughter, after she 
had become a wife and mother, seize every opportunity of visiting 
the parental home, to lavish her affectionate attention upon her 
parents, and, by a thousand graceful and tender kindnesses, assure 
them that though she was an idolized wife and a happy mother, 
het heart still clave with every strengthening fervor to father and 
mother, who watched over her infancy and guided her youth. It 
has been our privilege to know such; and as we have witnessed 
the outpourings of love and happiness between these devoted and 
glowing hearts, we have felt that surely much of heaven might be 
enjoyed here if all families were equally attached. And would 
that every daughter knew what pure joy she might create in the 
parental m by a constant keeping alive of the spirit of filial 
devotion, and seizing frequent opportunities to make it manifest 
in little acts of gentleness and love, notwithstanding the child may 
have become a parent. The child never grows old to a fond pa- 
rent. It is always the dear child, and never so dear as when it 
keeps up the childish confidence and love of its earliest years.— 
Gilyillan. 


DO MARTYRS ALWAYS FEEL PAIN? 

Is it not possible that an exalted state of feeling may be attained, 
which will render the religious or. political martyr insensible to 
pain? It would be agreeable to think the pangs of martyrdom 
were ever thus alleviated. It is certainly possible, by a strong 
mental effort, to keep pain in subjection during a dental operation. 
A firmly fixed tooth, under a bungling operator, may be wrenched 
from the jaw without pain to the patient, if he will determine not 
to feel. At least, I know of one such case, though the effort was 
very exhausting. In the excitement of battle, wounds are often 
not felt. One would be glad to hope Joan of Arc was insensible 
to the flames which consumed her: and that the recovered nerve 


which enabled Cranmer to submit his right hand to the fire, raised 
him above suffering.—Notes and Queries. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
DAILY RECORD OF THE PAST. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


[The following daily record of past events will be continued from week to week ; 
exhibiting a schedule of remarkable occurrences in the history of the past, 
with such date and data as will interest and instPuct.} 


AUGUST THIRTEENTH. 
1793.—Count Custine, who fought in the revolution, guillo- 
tined at Paris. 
1794.—The Spanish army defeated at Boulon, by Dugommier. 
1822.—Many villages destroyed and 20,000 lives lost by an 
earthquake in Syria. 
1845.—John Ronge riot at Leipsic,—nine persons killed. 
AUGUST FOURTEENTH. 
1457.—The Psalms, first of printed books, issued from Guttem- 
berg’s press. 


1756.—Fort Oswego captured by the French ander Montcalm. , 


1765.—Boston mob destroyed the furniture of Andrew Oliver, 
Stamp-master. 

1776.—Maryland adopted a constitution. 

1837.—Typographical festival at Mayence, in honor of Gut- 
temburg. 

AUGUST FIFTEENTH. 

1769.—Napoleon Bonaparte born at Ajaccio, Corsica. 

1771.—Sir Walter Scott born at Edinburgh, Scotland. 

1824.—Gen. Lafayette landed from the Cadmus, at New York. 

1844.—Mogadore captured by the Prince de Joinville. 

1845.—Parliament House at Montreal burned by a mob. 


AUGUST SIXTEENTH. 
1777.—Battle of Bennington, won by Stark’s “ Green Moun- 
tain Boys.” 
1780.—Disastrous battle of Camden, S. C.—De Kalb killed. 
1812.—Gen. Hull surrendered to Gen. Brock, near Detroit. 
1812.—The French under Oudinot defeated at Polotsk, Russia. 
1851.—Lopez invasion of Cuba finally broken up and destroyed. 


AUGUST SEVENTEENTH. 

1408.—John Gower, noted as a poet, died at London, aged 88. 

1780-——Beranger, the song-writer of France, born. 

1785.—Gov. Jonathan Trumbull died at Lebanon, aged 75. 

1812.—Desperate battle between the French and the Russians 
at Smolensk. 

1821.—George IV. received at Dublin with great pomp. 

1848.—Destructive fire at Albany, N. Y. 


AUGUST EIGHTEENTH. 
1780.—Tarlton defeated continentals at Rocky Mount. 
1792.—Lord John Russel born at London. 
1840.—Fatal bridge accident at Albany, N. Y. 
1846.—Brig. Gen. Kearney took possessien of Sante Fe. 
1848.—Venice declared herself an independent republic. 


AUGUST NINETEBNTH. 
1782.—Kentuckians defeated at the Blue Lick by the Indians 
under Girty. 
1838.—U. S. Exploring Expedition sailed from Norfolk. 
1839.—Great fire at St. John’s, N. B. 
1839.—Rev. Dr. Bancroft, historian, died at Worcester, aged 84. 
1847.—Americans victorious at Contreras, Mexico. 


+ > 


LONDON. 

The immense and the prodigious wealth of London exhibits 
itself, despite the — efforts to cloud it. It is not seen, as in 
New York, on the backs of the owners; or as in Paris on a beau- 
tiful day, in the Bois de Boulougne; nor in the house display of 
costly curtains of brocade and lace, mosaic work, fresco painting 
Bois de Rose, Buhl, or Marqueterie. For, wherever such things 
exist, they seem to be cloaked rather thaft ostentatiously displayed. 
Nevertheless, the great and mighty wealth of London peeps out, 
in spite of itself, as it were. I st for an hour in Hanover street, 
I think it was, gazing with out-stretched eyes and open mouth, 
upon the horses and carriages, the servants, the liveries, the equip- 
ages receiving the wealthy visitors of an afternoon public con- 
cert there. he ladies and gentlemen are well dressed, no more ; 
but the coaches, the coachmen, the liveries, the horses, are ex- 
quisite—all. There was not a hair in a horse’s tail or mane, that 
did not seem to have been elaborately soigne. Coiffeur, or Frisseur 
of Boulevard, never more dressed a Parisian dandy, for the eyes 
of mistress fair, than had been groomed these steeds for this dis- 
play. The liveries of these servants were not so much dazzling 
asrich. Scarlet was not so abundant as sober, tamer colors, but 
all things bore the mark of care and cost. Such equipages were 
there, not in twos, nor fives, nor tens, but in hundreds. To an 
American eye, it was a show of something between fairy-land and 
harlequin—and I could have gazed upon it as upon a vaudeville, 
for hours. The humble policeman regulated and governed the 
equip of the great, as if he had been Cwsar, the emperor 
himself. The crook of his finger tugned back even Duchess or 
Duke. All were as obedient to his ned and his beck, as if Xerxes 
had been wrapped up in this policeman’s coat. The armorial 
bearings, the escutcheons about, were all Greek to me, but I sup- 
pose they meant much, or they would not have been so carefully 
wrought for public display. England shows, ostentatiously shows, 
titles, not gold. Rank is worth more than gold.—C lent 


of N. Y. ‘xpress. 


THE BIBLE. 

The Bible must be the invention of good men or angels; of bad 
men or devils ; or of God. It could not be the invention of good 
men or angels; for they neither would nor could make a book, 
and tell lies all the time they were writing it, saying, “‘ Thus saith 
the Lord,” when it was their own invention. It could not be the 
invention of bad men or devils ; for they could not make a book 
which commands all duty, forbids all sin, and condemns them- 
selves to all eternity. I therefore draw this conclusion ; the Bible 
must be given by inspiration of God.—Simpson. 


Fame is like a river, that beareth up things light, and drowns 
those that are weighty and solid.—Bacon. 
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COMPANION. 


AFFECTING SCENE. 
The National Maga- 
zine, in an article en- 
titled “Editorial Jot- 
tings in the West,” 
gives the following de- 
tail of a touching trial 
of Christian principle 
in an Indian, which fe 
under his knowledge: 
The condition of wo- 
man has long been con- 
sidered by geographers 
the best indication, not 
merely of the develop- 
ment of civilization, 
but of the natural sen- 
timents among any 
people. The conjugal 
affection is stronger 
even than the parental 
instinct ; but that affec- 
tion is a very question- 
able trait in this fancied 
“natural state” of 
man. St. Pauldescribes 


then directed the chief 


the heathen as “ with- 
out natural affection ;” 
the history of our In- 
dians confirms in gen- 
eral his opinion. The 
condition of woman is 
certainly nowhere on 
the earth worse. The 
wife of the Indian is 
his slave; he fights or 
hunts, but she does all 
the work, whether with- 
in the wigwam or with- 
out. She is liable to 
be repudiated at the 
whim or passion of her 
lord, and to be cast out 
burdened with her chil- 
dren, or disabled with 
sickness. Polygamy is allowed, and the disturbances and infideli- 
ties of domestic life are next, perhaps, to drunkenness, the most 
formidable ditliculties that the missionary has to meet. By the 
frequent breaking up of the families, as well as of tribes, the ties 
of consanguinity are not only sundered, but often forgotten. Sin- 
gular messaiilances sometimes occur. A missionary told me that 
a chief after his conversion, and after becoming even a local 


wife, for he discovered that she was his own sister! They had 
been severed in carly life by one of the domestic incidents of the 
“natural state of man,” and had just retraced their original rela- 
tionship. Woman herself, however, is, even in this deplorable 
state of life, true to her instincts. The Indian wife shares indeed 
the ignorance and general degradation of her husband, but not his 
cruelty, his want of natural affect’on. 
mony to her womanly sympathies. The missionaries, as we sat 
under the tree, related an affecting example. A chicf and his two 
wives were converted, and wished to join the mission church. 
He was a trucr man, and had a warmer heart than was usual 
among his race. It was necessary that one of his wives should be 
put away; they themselves, as Christian converts, saw and con- 


“| 4 


All travellers bear testi- | 


clung to it. 
_ the chief, but she could not; her sobs were her only reply. He | 


ceded the necessity, but the process of effecting the separation was 
heart-rending. The details of the process could not be determined 
in the wretched family, and the missionary was sent for. He 
found them in the deepest grief. One of the wives was young and 
beautiful in both person and character; the other was aged and 
infirm, but equally esteemed for her virtues. It was settled that 


| the latter should be retained ; the other bowed her head and con- 
preacher, came to him to obtain, if possible, a separation from his | 


sented. It was right; it was the most merciful arrangement. 


| But a fearful struggle remained; the young wife was a mother— 
| she had an only child, an infant. 
haps, to be the inheritor of his authority and honors ; he could not | 
| part with it. 
more affecting scene than now followed No possible terms could | 


The chief loved it; it was, per- 
“Never,” said the missionary, “did I witmess a 


be agreed upon between the contending affection of the two pa- 
rents. The mother sat on the ground heart-broken, her tears 
dropping upon the child that lay in her arms; the chief -tood off, 
agonized and weeping, and the elder wife shrunk away from the 
scene. The missionary propo-ed at last, I think, that it should 
be decided 1 ' lot, and the child fell to the chief, but the mother 

he missionary urged her to carry it to the arms of 


THE PARABLE OF FORGIVENESS. 


THE ROYAL PALACE OF CHRISTIANSBORG, AT COPENHAGEN. 


to take it; but the lat- 
ter, overcome at the 
grief of its heart-broken 
mother, could not step 
forward todoso. What 
was tobe done? The 
agreement was binding. 
In Indian life the father 
was the only sure pro- 
tector of the child; the 
mother’s own future 
marriage and — 
tion would be affected, 
too, by the result. It 
was a painful, heart- 
rending case, but had 
no alternative. The 
missionary had to ad- 
vance to the prostrate 
woman, and take the 
child himself. She rev- 
erenced his office; she 
believed the act neces- 
sary; and, with irre- 
pressible tears and sobs, 
yielded the child; but, 
no sooner bad he taken 
it from her bosom; and 
placed it in the arms of 
the father, than the wo- 
man leaped towards it, 
and with outstretched 
hands, struggled to re- 
gain it, crying franti- 
cally, “Give me my 
child! O, give me my 
child! Do what you 
will with me, but give 
me my child!” I saw 
the retained wife of the 
chief at the camp; she 
bears the highest Chris- 
tian character, and her 
husband has, I under- 
stand, maintained his Christian intezrity. The: youag heart- 
broken mother has found a refuge in the grave. 


[See Letter, page 103.) 


MONTPELIER, CAPITAL OF VERMONT. 

On page 101 we give a view of Montpelier, one of the pleasant- 
est towns in New England. It is situated on a plain surrounded 
by hills. It contains about five thousand inhabitants. The State 

ouse is a very fine building; it is built of granite, its extreme 
length is 150 fect, and its width in the centre, 100 feet. A pro- 
jecting portico is of six Doric columns, 6 feet in diameter, and 36 
feet high; and the whole is surmounted by a dome 100 feet high. 


_ The interior, embracing the halls of the senate and the assembly, 


and offices for the public service, are finished with great elegance. 


PARABLE OF FORGIVENESS. 

The engraving below is from a painting by Lander, recently 
exhibited in Westminster Hall, London, and for which a prize of 
one thousand dollars was awardd. It is an attempt to body 
forth by the pencil that beautiful parable of our Saviour, given ‘in 


_ Matthew 18: 23—35. As a work of art, the original displays a 


nice conception and great naturalness of expression. 
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CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. . 

We give the opening chapters of a new novellette entitled ‘ Love and Law: 
or, a Story of the Heart.’ by OLiver Bounpensy. 

The Rock of the Lorely,” a sketch by G. Rosznaure. 

‘Marion Mackenzie,” a tale of the time of the first Charles Stuart, by 
& Warre. 

‘+ Notes of Foreign Travel,” No. 11, by F. Gurason. 

“The Watch,” a sketch by T. Witavr. 

“The Sergeant’s Stratagem,” a story by H. W. Lontna. 

“ Japan and the Japanese,” No. 8, by Kev. Luraer Farnaam. 

* Lines to a Friend,” by Il. W. Payson. 

‘The Death Bed,” verses by 3ypnev E. Cuurca. 

“To my Barly Dreams,” stanzas by CuarLes Stewart. 

“ Ethel,” a poem by L. M. Tenney. 

“I weuld I could always be young,” lines by Ricuarp Waricar. 


THE GRAPE DISEASE, 

A correspondent of thre Newark Advertiser, writing from Genoa, 
says that the grapo-vines in Italy again show symptoms of the 
disease which for several years past has cut off the harvest. The 
recurrence of such a calamity is dreaded by all classes, and the 
rulers of the country are again offering rewards for the discovery 
of the cause and nature of the malady, with a view to its remedy. 
The circumstance that the commencement of this grape scourge 
was coeval with the introduction of railroads into the country, has 
given rise to a belief among the peasantry that the vegetable mal- 
ady is owing, in some way, to a mysterious evil influence diffused 
by the long lines of iron rails through the soil of the country, or 
to the smoke and gas of the locomotives ; and there are some few 
of the more intelligent who attribute it to the effect which such 
powerful electro-magnetic conductors as the iron rails must have 
upon the electrical condition and relations of the atmosphere. 
The prejudice has proved so general that in many places the rail- 
roads have been obstructed by the people, and in one case, the 
rails were torn up for a distance of several miles and thrown into 
ditches. The Tuscan government has issued a decree, calling 
upon all officers and religious teachers of the country to enlighten 
the people on the subject, and proclaiming to all, that there can 
be no reason for such a belief, inasmuch as the malady prevails as 
general in the island of Elba and other remote districts, as in the 
regions traversed by railways. 


REV. 8S. H. COX, D. D. 

On page 105 we give a portrait of this venerable clergyman, 
who for a long period of time was the honored pastor of a flour- 
ishing church and society in Brooklyn, N.Y. He is one of the 
most peculiar men of the time, remarkably eccentric in his manner 
and matter, oftentimes very eloquent, and always original and 
characteristic. He recently resigned his charge in that place, and 
has retired from the ministry. But he has established himself in 
the public mind as a man of mark and high esteem. We also 
give in connection a view of the church where he officiated. It is 
an edifice of very neat appearance, and hundreds there hung in 


wrapt attention upon the words of the eloquent preacher. 


SPLINTERS. 


.++. The New York Times thinks the cry of the age ought to be, 
“ There is no God but Mammon, and Dry Goods is his Prophet!” 
.. We should do nothing when the prospects of life are fair 
that we would not do when they are doubtful. 
.++. There were transported from Boston to Canada in 1851 
goods in bond to the value of $590,771 ; from New York, $548,142. 
.... The surest and most effectual gold-diggers are those who 
use the plough and spade in the pursuit of agriculture. 
.... Hannah, daughter of Parker Clay, died in Dover, N. H., 
last week, in consequence of having been burned by burning fluid. 
.... Adown-east editor says that modesty is a quality that high- 
ly adorns a woman, but ruins a man. A painfully correct conclusion. 
«++. The breast of a good man is a little heaven commencing 
on earth, where the Deity sits enthroned with unrivalled influence. 
‘ No proof of temperance—a man with his hat off at mid- 
night explaining to alamp-post the political principles of his party. 
.++» The price of board at the Irving House—a first class hotel 
—in New York has been reduced to $2 per day. 
The southwestern coast of Ceylon has been visited with 
thunder storms and floods of great violence. 
..+. It is announced that a general exhibition of Tuscan man- 
ufactures is to be held at Florence in October next. 
There have been imported into this country within the 
past four years 97,846,095 pounds of paper rags. 
_.. English papers state that white paper has become alarm- 
ingly scarce, and commands a very high price. 
«+++. The Eastport Sentinel gives the loss of goods on board 
the Admiral at $78,236. Of this amount Col. Favor loses $1000. 
.».. The longest railway in the world is said to be the Lilinois 
Central, which is seven hundred and thirty-one miles in length. 
.+». An apothecary in Salem, Mass., has written over his 
door, “ All kinds of dying stuffs for sale here.” 


THE DAGUERREOTYPE, 

We read the other day, in a foreign journal, a notice of the dis- 
covery of a process, which, if perfected, will greatly facilitate the 
diffusion of a taste for the fine arts among the masses. This 
marvellous discovery was nothing short of an application of the 
daguerreotype or photographic process to engraving upon steel. 
It will be remembered that copies of Allston’s outline drawings 
were made in this city by the daguerreotype process upon a pre- 
pared plate, and the lines thus delineated were then engraved with 
the buiin, thereby securing a fidelity and accuracy that the best 
trained eye and hand could never attain. The instrument em- 
ployed was one constructed by Messrs. Southworth & Hawes of 
this city, and the perfection of the achromatic lenses was such 
that not the slightest spherical aberration was perceptible, even by 
microscopic tests. This was a great step, but the discovery we 
allude to above is more marvellous still; the slow process of en- 
graving is entirely done away with; a plate prepared in a peculiar 
manner is so acted upon by the rays of light as to prepare the 
same for the printer’s hands. 

Thus we are promised views of nature drawn and engraved by 
herself. When this process is thoroughly perfected, together with 
that now in embryo, of producing colors by the daguerreotype, 
the acme of natural representation will have been attained. The 
question naturally arises, what influence this perfection and devel- 
opment of the daguerreotype have upon art? Will not these nat- 
ural pictures by the hand of nature supersede all the efforts of 
human skill? ‘To this we reply that these wonderful discoveries 
do not trench upon the province of art, nor will art cease to be 
cultivated and appreciated until machines can be taught to think. 
The daguerreotype does but amass materials and create facilities 
for the artist ; it cannot rival his skill. The highest works of art 
are not literal copies of natural subjects. It was from an exam- 
ination of the living beauties of all Greece, that the sculptor con- 
ceived the ideal of his world-famed Venus, the type of lovely 
womanhood, true to universal nature, and yct resembling no indi- 
vidual specimen of the race. 

‘Take a daguerreotype portrait, it is an accurate representation 
of the physical features of the sitter and of his expression at the 
moment of sitting, but it cannot represent the soul, without which 
the individuality of the man is lost. Compare one of these da- 
guerreotype portraits (they are both beautiful and valuable in 
many respects) with a portrait by Vandyke, or Reynolds, or 
Copley, or Stuart, or Inman, and you will see the difference be- 
tween a work of art and a work of mechanism. In the painting 
you behold the man, not the being of a minute, or a year, but 
bearing the outward manifestations of the inner spirit which a 
life time has developed. But where the daguerreotype ends, art 
begins, for the starting point and not the goal of art is the literal 
imitation of nature. The daguerreotype is an admirable aid to 
the artist. It fixes at once the form and proportion of objects of 
still life, the outline of faces, the details of architecture, and thus 
allows the artist to devote more time to what nothing but the 
trained hand and eye, and the inspiration of genius ever can achieve. 

What landscape literally transcribed, without such rejection of 
detail, and arrangement of life and shade as art can suggest, 
would satisfy a refined taste? A public monument, or ornate 
church, a ship lying at anchor with furled sails, may be represented 
most satisfactorily by the daguerreotype, for such objects require 
mathematical accuracy in their representation, such as nothing 
short of a mechanical process can attain. But we must call in 
the aid of art, if we wish to see the pearly clouds floating in the 
azure sky, the rich woods, changing from the deep tones of the 
foregrounds to the aerial tints of the distance, or to behold the 
good ship under canvass, dashing the salt foam from her plung- 
ing prow. 

The daguerreotype cannot call up the stately visions of the 
past or the bright dreams of the future. It has its wide and use- 
ful province, but it is circumscribed by narrow limits, while art 
owns no bounds. The past, present and future are within its 
scope—beauty, such as eye never dwelt upon, forms existing only 
in inspired dreams. To multiply copies of great works, to scat- 
ter broadcast beautiful images from nature, is to awaken taste and 
a desire for that higher beauty of which the artist alone is the 
minister. 


HON. SAMUEL J. BRIDGE, 

It gave us pleasure, a few days since, to greet our fricnd, lately 
from the Pacific coast, and to listen to his eloquent description of 
that growing and thrifty republic. There are few men engaged in 
the administration of the details of government so competent as 
he has shown himself. With a natural taste for statistical infor- 
mation, a clear head and sound judgment, he has proved an able 
government oflicer. For more than twelve years he was con- 
nected with the revenue department of Boston, and few men have 
been better known to its merchants, or more universally respected 
for integrity and consummate business ability. Mr. Bridge holds 
the arduous and responsible office of Appraiser-General of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and the Pacific coast generally, and has just visited 
Washington on business relative to the mint, custom-house and 
marine hospital at San Francisco. The citizens of our young sis- 
ter State may congratulate themselves on counting such a citizen 
in their midst, 


Lost AND FouND.—John Robinson was lost in the woods in 
Rawdon, Canada East, and found again after being absent twelve 
days. His only sustenance in the woods was a hare which he 
killed and ate raw. 


» 


Eastern Occuration.—Punch says the Anglo-French forces 
in the East are called an army of occupation ; but whatever their 
occupation may be, they seem to be doing very little. 


CAUSES OF CHA'N LIGHTNING. 

In a discourse recently delivered at the Royal Academy by Mr. 
W. R. Grove, it was stated and proved by experiment, that the 
effects of rarefaction upon gases, either as produced by the air 
pump, or by heat, tends to render discharges of electricity more 
facile, and to enable them to pass across much larger spaces than 
would otherwise be the case. So strikingly was this evidenced 
with flame, that when the flame of a spirit-lamp was held near 
one of the terminal points of the coil apparatus of Ruhmkoff, 
the terminal being separated to a distance far beyond that at 
which the spark would pass in cold air, the spark darted along 
the margin of the flame, and could be curved or twisted about in 
any direction, at the will of the experimenter, giving a perfect 
illustration of the crooked form of lightning, and the probable 
reason why it does not pass in straight lines—the temperature of 
the air being different at different points of its passage, and much 
of this variation of temperature being in all probability occasioned 
by the mechanical effects of the discharge itself upon the air. 


+ > 


Tue Boston Five Cents Savines Banx.—We are happy to 
learn of the success of the Boston Five Cents Savings Bank, in 
School Street, which, though it has been in being only three 
months, has upwards of three‘thousand seven hundred depositors, 
and has received $108,000. This speaks well for the management 
of the institution. 


MARRIAGES. 

In this city, by Rev. Mr. Banister. Mr Harvey Garcelon, of Lewiston, Me., 
late of California, to Miss Sarah R. Cheney, of Boston. 

By Rev. Dr. Caldicott, Mr. Jotin Nelson to Miss Catherine Barrett. 

By Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Francis C. Oliver to Miss Mary E. Casey. 

By Rev. Mr. Chase, Mr. Charles W. Marston to Miss Martha A. Brewster. 

By Kev. Phineas Stowe, Mr. John Howard to Miss Mary Goodwin; Mr. 
Charles E. Eaton, of Cornwallis, N. 8., to Miss Sarah E. Robinson; Mr. Amos 
B. Cheney to Mrs. Mary L. Ross; Mr. Richard C. Noyes to Miss Louisa E. 
Brown. of Boston. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Shepard, Rev. Daniel Richards, pastor of the 
Lafayette Street Church, Salem, to Miss Esther, daughter of Kev. Mr. Shepard. 

At Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Whittemore. Mr. William Jordan to Miss Ade- 
line Smellage, both of Portland, Me. 

At West Newton. by Rev. Mr. Edwards, Mr. Benjamin G. Studley, of Hing- 
ham, to Miss Frances Olivia Dexter, of West Newton. 

At Lynn, by Kev. Mr. Moore, Dr. Edward A. Carsley. of Oberlin, Ohio, to 
Miss Sarah B., daughter of the late Samuel Fletcher, of New Ipswich, N. H. 

At East Abington, by Kev. Mr. Walker, Mr. William E. Sheldon to Miss 
Mary A. Soule. 

At Stoughton, by Ebenezer W. Tolman, Esq., Mr. Jeremiah Russell to Miss 
Jane H. Moody, of Abington. 

At Uarwich. by Rev. Mr. Wilder, Mr. Salmon H. Wilder, son of the officiat- 
ing clergyman, to Miss Charlotte E Reed. of Boston. 

At Muscatine, lowa, by Kev. Mr. Baird. Josiah D. Whitney. Jr., Esq., to 
Mrs. Louisa G. Howe, daughter of Samuel Goddard, Esq., of Brookline, Mass. 

r 
DEATHS. 

In this city, Mr. George Baker, 37; Miss Harriet McDonough. second daugh- 
ter of the late Thomas McDonough, former British consul for the New England 
States; Frank Pierce, youngest child of T. Quincy and Anstress R. Lowd, 14 
months; Mr. Lawrence Ford, 60: Capt. Atkins Dyer, late of Truro, 39. 

At West Cambridge, Mr. Daniel Usher, 56. 

At Somerville, Capt Robert G. Tenney, 59. 

At Medford, Miss Louise J. Cutter, the authoress, 19. 

At Lynn, Mr. Kichard Hood, 68; Mrs. Sarah J. Oliver, 40. 

At Salem, Mr. Ezra Peabody, 57; Mra. Mary B. Fuller, 31. 

At Marblehead, Mrs. Mary Nutting, 23; Mr. Henry N. Quiner, 84. 

At Beverly, Mr. George Cook, 56. 

At Danvers, Mrs. Huldah S. Jacobs. 58. 

At Gloucester, Mrs. Elizabeth G. Dodge, 44 

At Lowell. Mrs. Ann J. Warren, 43. 

At Newburyport. Mrs. Sarah Brown, 88. 

At Paxton, July 22. Mrs. Emeline L. Parr, wife of Samue! L. Parr, of Bos- 
ton, only daughter of Clark and Polly Pike, 25. 

At Middleboro, July 24. George Judson, son of Adoniram J. and Priscilla T. 
Partridge, aged 12 days; Mrs. Priscilla T. Partridge, 22 years 10 months. 
nt N. H.,Mr. Edward R. Dimmock, of San Francisco, formerly of 

n, 24. 

At New Iaven, Conn., Mr. Eli Hudson, formerly proprietor of the Connecti- 
cut Journal, 71. 

Drowned, at New York, Mr. Joseph G. Clark, second officer of the ship 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE DYING GIRL. 


BY HORACE G. BOUGHMAN. 


Throw up the casements—the spring air 
Blows sweetly, softly now; 
°Twill gently lift that golden hair, 
°T will kiss that marble brow— 
Perchance those drooping-lidded eyes 
May upward gaze once more, 
Ere the departing spirit rise 
Beyond death’s misty shore ; 
Perchance those silent lips again 
May whisper in our ear, 
Ere she has learned to chant the strain 
That first the risen hear. 


The sun rolis down the gorgeous west, 
Birds warble in the trees ; 

But she will wake not from her rest, 
She cares not now for these ; 

Nor for the path she loved to tread, 
Crossing the green-robed hills, 

To where sweet blossoms, white and red, 
Coquette above the rills, 

Where cowslips and pale lilies grow, 
In sunlight, dew and shower ; 

Where butterflies and wild flowers go 
Gladly from flower to flower. 


Where she beheld bright morning fold 
The clouds in robes of light, 

Or watched the evening’s wings of gold 
Dip in the shades of night. 

Her spirit folds ite resting plumes 
Above earth’s visioned dreams 

Of happy songs, flowers, perfumes, 
Blue skies and crystal streams. 

Bhe came as comes the budding spring, 
With lovely flowers of May : 

She, like the bird of snowy wing, 
Arose and passed away. 


+ > 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE. 
No. VIL 


BY REV. LUTHER FARNHAM. 


Manners and Customs of the Japanese—Comparison of the Chinese with the 
Jap Anecdotes—Story of the robbed Usurer—Dinner given to the 
Americans in Loo-Choo—Funeral Ceremonies. 


THE more one studies the history of the Japanese, the more is 
he convinced that they are both an original and extraordinary 
people. A few years ago, when we were made acquainted more 
fully with China by its being opened more extensively to com- 
mercial intercourse, we wondered much at the curiosities brought 
to light in the celestial empire. We found the Chinese almost 
entirely the reverse of the people of the western nations, in man- 
ners, customs, dress and general appearance. 

But in the Japanese we find a people both more interesting and 
curious than the Chinese. The first resemble the Europeans 
quite as much as they do the latter. Though not as strong as 
the Europeans, they are well made and have stout limbs. 

The Japanese greatly differ from the Chinese in many of their 
customs and ways of life, as in “‘ eating, drinking, sleeping, dress- 
ing, shaving of the head, saluting, sitting, and many others. 
There is also a remarkable difference in the national characters of 
the two. The Chinese are peaceable, timid, much given to a 
sedate and ruminating way of life, cunning, suspicious, greedy, 
and much addicted to fraud and usury.” The Japanese, on the 
contrary, are quick and volatile, daring, fond of an active and 
exciting life, frank, liberal and open-handed, having many of the 
virtues of the nomadic tribes. The political institutions of Japan 
are also very unlike those of China. 

The Chinese are distinguished imitators, and it is a parrot- 
like imitation. Charles Lamb’s story of the mode of baking a 
pig in China, though intended as a burlesque, illustrates the char- 
acter of the people. Because the first pig was accidentally roasted 
by being caught in a burning house, pigs were thenceforth roasted 
by setting fire toa dwelling. It was not until-whole provinces 
had been desolated, that a great Chinese arose, and discovered 
that pigs could be roasted without burning up a whole dwelling ! 

Another anecdote is told of the stupid imitation of the Chinese. 
The governor of Canton desired to have a steamer built, and 
obtained an English steamer as a model. His workmen produced 
a complete copy—hull, machinery, fixtures and all, except that the 
original would go, and the copy would not. 

The Japanese, on the contrary, are an original people. Their 
whole system of government and laws is original, unlike any 
other under the sun; they are the growth of the soil of Japan. 
Most that pertains to the people is original; it was not copied 
from any other nation. All this goes to prove that the Japanese 
would be a wonderfully inventive people, would their government 
permit it. 

'  A-recent English writer thus sums the character of the Japan- 
ese. “They carry notions of honor to the verge of fanaticism ; 


and they are haughty, vindictive and licentious. On the other 
hand, brawlers, braggarts and backbiters are held in the most 
supreme contempt. The slightest infraction of truth is punished 
with severity ; they are open-hearted, hospitable, and, as friends, 
faithful to death. It is represented that there is no peril a Japan- 
ese will not encounter to serve a friend ; that no torture will com- 
pel him to betray a trust; and that even the stranger who secks 


aid will be protected to the last drop of blood. The nation, with 
all their faults and vices, evinced qualities that won the hearts, 
and commanded the esteem of the Jesuit missionaries.” 

Several anecdotes have been related illustrative of what is 
termed good breeding in Japan. Another incident may be men- 
tioned, which alike illustrates a Japanese view of etiquette, talent 
and character. 

One of the governors of Jeddo was directed to seek out able 
men for the service of the active emperor, and among others, a 
skilful accountant. A person named Noda-bounso was highly 
recommended to him as an arithmetician. The governor sent for 
this master of the science of numbers, and on his arrival, gravely 
asked him for the quotient of 100 divided by 2. The candidate 
for place as gravely took out his tablets, deliberately and regularly 
worked out the sum, and then answered, 50. ‘I now see that 
you are a man of discretion, as well as an arithmetician,” said 
the governor, “and in every way fitted for the post you seek. 
Had you answered me off-hand, I should have conceived a bad 
opinion of your breeding. Such men as you the emperor wants, 
and the place is yours.” 

The following story will further illustrate Japanese customs. 
A usurer lost a sum of money amounting to 500 kobans, or about 
£650. Suspicions fell upon one of his servants named Tchou- 
dyets. No positive proof was found against him, and he utterly 
denied the crime. 

The usurer now repaired to the governor of Ohosaka, entered 
his complaint, and demanded that his servant should be tried and 
punished. The governor, a reputed wise man, sent for the ac- 
cused and examined him; the servant protested his innocence. 
The governor put him in prison, and looked to his master and the 
other servants to prove his guilt. They were unable to do this, 
but insisted that he was the thief, and ought to be executed. The 
governor asked if they would set their hands to this conviction of 
his guilt and demand for execution. They assented, and did 
both, “ affixing their signature and seals to the paper in the year 
1736.” The governor, taking the paper, said to the complainant, 
“ Now that I am relieved from all responsibility, I will order the 
head of Tchou-dyets to be taken off. Are you satisfied?” The 
usurer replied that he was, returned thanks, and withdrew his 
party. 

Seon after a robber, who was taken up for a different offence 
and put to the torture, confessed that he stole the usurer’s money. 
The discovery was communicated to the governor, who sent for 
the usurer and his servants, laid before them the true thief’s con- 
fession, and thus addressed them: 

“Behold, you accused Tchou-dyets without proof, attesting 
your accusation under your hands and seals. I, upon the strength 
of your assertion, have commanded the death of an innocent man. 
In expiation of this crime, you, your wife, kindred and servants 
must all lose your heads; and I, for not having investigated the 
business with sufficient care, shall rip myself up.” 

At these dreadful words, the usurer and his friends were over- 
whelmed with despair. They wept and bemoaned their sad fate, 
praying for some mitigation of so terrible a sentence. But the 
governor remained inflexible. When this scene of agony had 
lasted for some time, the governor, suffering his features to relax 
into a milder expression, said : 

“ Be comforted, Tchou-dyets lives! His answers convinced me 
of his innocence, and I have kept him concealed in the hope that 
the truth would come to light.” He then ordered Tchou-dyets to 
be introduced, and proceeded thus: ‘“ Tomoya—for that was the 
name of the usurer—your false accusation has caused this inno- 
cent man to suffer imprisonment, and nearly cost him his life. 
As this irremediable misfortune has been happily averted, your 
lives shall be spared; but as some compensation for what he has 
undergone, you shall give him 500 kobans, and treat him hence- 
forth as a faithful servant. Let the pangs you have this day 
experienced be graven on all your minds, as a warning how you 
again bring forward accusations upon insufficient grounds.” 

This decision of the governor gave universal satisfaction, and, 
in testimony of the Tiogoon’s approbation, he was soon afterwards 
promoted to a more important and lucrative situation as governor 
of Nagasaki. 

A party from Commodore Perry’s squadron visited recently 
Loo-Choo Island, a dependency of Japan. This island is consid- 
erably south of Japan proper. It is sixty miles in length by from 
five to fifteen in breadth. The party spent a week in traversing 
the island, not without being closely watched by the authorities. 
In particular, a mandarin of the fifth class followed the party 
closely, watching their every movement. Our countryman, Bay- 
ard Taylor, was of this party, and gives a pleasant account of the 
island in his lecture on Japan. A German, who accompanied the 
expedition to Japan, was also of this select party. The following 
passage of his describing a dinner-party in Loo-Choo we give in 
his own words, as the description cannot be improved : 

“The hall in which the feast was to be given had been prepared 
at a few feet from the gates of the town ; the arms had been stacked 
and the cannons muzzled ; the crew received extraordinary rations 
of grog, whilst the officers repaired to the place assigned for the 
feast. The hall was divided into three apartments, of which the 
one in the middle contained four tables for the eminent person- 
ages. These tables groaned under the weight of a remarkable 
quantity of small plates: filled with all kinds of eatables, quite 
encouraging to the appetite, and of a most delicious taste, but 
which were altogether too delicate for the maws of a hungry 
mariner. Tea was served in exceedingly small cups, which ser- 
vants were always on hand to fill; there was neither sugar nor 
milk in it, but out of regard for us, they had provided some sugar 
candy. These were nothing but the preliminaries of the feast; 
the repast, properly so called, consisted of twelve kinds of soup, 


which we were assured was in Japan considered to be a royal 
repast. It is the custom there to have feasts consisting of three, 
four, or nine soups or services, according to the quality of the 
guests; but a dinner of twelve soups was the ne plus ultra of the 
consideration they could show a stranger. 

“The food was put in small plates of the size of a saucer, and 
consisted of different kinds of meat, fish, vegetables, and fried eggs, 
and, only think, there was a plate filled with the greatest delicacy 
of all—dog’s meat! Do not believe for a moment that the ani- 
mals which are used for the purpose in the Japanese kitchen re- 
semble in any respect the European quadrupeds of the same 
name. They are delicate little puppies, fattened for this purpose 
from the most tender age; and I frankly confess I have never 
eaten more agreeable or more succulent meat ; the most fastidious 
epicure would have no fault to find with it. 

“With the tea they served us with jacky, a drink made of rico— 
most writers spell this sackee—and of a most delicious taste, but 
again without sugar. They poured it out of a pot placed on the 
table, and it was given to us in little Lilliputian cups of the size 
of a thimble, made of China, which obliged us to get them filled 
up several times. This drink was not at all intoxicating, and I 
confess, for my part, I drank fifteen cups of it without feeling the 
slightest effect. It is quite remarkable that all the meats are 
served up in small quantities; but they are handed around so 
often, that in the end one is satisfied. 

“To eat these luxuries, they had chop-sticks on the tables—a 
kind of sharp-pointed ebony stick, such as the Chinese use—which 
they held between the thumb and third fingers, and which they 
move about at pleasure. I performed my part very well for my 
first attempt ; yet to eat the soup, or rather the different kinds of 
soup, they managed to make up for our European awkwardness 
by giving us spoons made of China, whilst they used chop-sticks 
with great dexterity. Apart from these rather singular customs, 
in point of manners and refinement, there was nothing to com- 
plain of. Like all Oriental nations, the peculiarity of their tastes 
may at first strike us rather out of the way ; but we soon got accus- 
tomed to them, and I believe the American officers who accepted 
of their hospitality, had no reason to regret the reception they 
met with. We returned to the ships highly delighted with the 
civilities of these grandees of Japan; and although they gave us 
dog’s meat to eat, no one said he had an appetite for any other 
delicacy! Every one seemed satisfied.” 


As in other respects, the Japanese have peculiar ceremonies in 
connection with the burial of the dead. When a person dies, the 
first symptom of mourning that appears is the turning of all the 
screens and sliding-doors throughout the house topsy-turvy, and 
all garments inside out. <A priest then takes his place by the 
corpse. The family is considered to be too much afflicted to pre- 
pare themselves for the funeral; the necessary arrangements are 
made by others. The dead are buried in graves of the shape of 
wells near some temple. A monument is prepared bearing the 
name of the deceased, and, if married, the name of the survivor is 
added in red letters, to be blackened, or sometimes gilt, when this 
surviving partner shall rejoin in the grave the partner who has 
gone before. The funeral procession is usually very long and 
imposing. It is preceded by torch-bearers, who are followed by a 
large company of priests bearing their sacred books, incense, etc.; 
then follows servants, friends and relatives. The mourners wear 
pure white. 

In the early history of Japan, the house of the deceased was 
burnt, except what was used in constructing his monument. 
Now, it is merely purified by fire and oil. A cruel custom pre- 
vailed of burying servants alive with their masters; afterwards 
they were permitted to kill themselves first. And that they should 
be thus buried, was expressly stipulated when they were hired. 
Now, effigies are happily substituted for the living men. The 
Japanese mourn for their friends forty-nine days, and some writers 
say longer. 

We do not read of newspaper, railroads, or telegraphs in Japan. 
The people are bright enough to have invented each, and to man- 
age them, but the government fear new ideas. Fires occur every 
fair night in the large cities, and yet, though fire-engines have 
been presented by the Dutch, they decline to use them. It is 
said that on rainy nights they congratulate each other, since fires 
are not likely to occur. The houses being built of wood, in no 
part of the world are fires more destructive of life and property. 
It is a custom there to have storehouses built of less combustible 
materials than those they live and do business in, where they 
deposit their valuables to preserve them from their constantly 
occurring fires. 

The ships of Japan are small affairs. Indeed, the government, 
opposing all intercourse with foreign nations, prescribes the form 
in which ships shall be built. One point is to have them weak 
about the stern; another is, that the rudder be so hung that a 
rough sea shall be pretty sure to carry it away, if not to break a 
leak in the stern. Thus long voyages are not safe, and the mari- 
ner is kept within sight of his native shores. 

The Japanese have one modern notion, though they have not 
modern conveyances. This is a post for letters, which is estab- 
lished throughout the empire. It is a pedestrian establishment, 
and yet very swift. Every carrier is accompanied by a partner, 
to guard against the possibility of delay from any accident that 
may befall him. The men run at their utmost speed, and upon 
nearing the end of their stage, find the relay carriers awaiting 
them, to whom the packet is tossed the moment they are within 
reach of each other. There are horses enough in Japan to carry 
the news. We read of one that could fly his thousand miles a 
day—a railroad horse, one would fancy. But to convey the mails 
by horse power would be progressive, and the Japanese are the 
most conservative of conservatives. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

Barney Williams, the actor, has contributed the proceeds of 
his benefit, $500, to the Washington Monument.—— A great 
excitement has recently prevailed in the vicinity of Clear Lake, 
about one hundred and fifty miles above Dubuque, on account of 
the presence of a party of Sioux warriors, six hundred in number, 
armed with revolvers, rifles, knives, etc. A force of three hundred 
troops were ordered out to remove them. —— A great genius will 
sincerely acknowledge both his defects and perfections ; for it is a 
weakness not to own the ill as well as the good that is in us. ——- A 
rattlesnake, five feet eight inches long, and eight inches in circum- 
ference, having twelve rattles, was killed last week in the north 
part of Medfield, by Mr. Henry Clark. Another, supposed to be 
the mate, was heard to rattle near by, but escaped in the thick 
underbrush. A gang of counterfeiters has been arrested in 
Nicholas county, Kentucky, with seven thousand dollars of bad 
money in their possession. —— Miss Martha Parks, a respectable 
young lady of Charlotte, North Carolina, recently mysteriously 
disappeared, and a few days ago was discovered about half a mile 
from the town, in a canebrake, much shattered in mind and body, 
having remained in her seclusion eleven days. She states that 
her object was to starve herself to death, and that she had eaten 
nothing but a few blackberries. —— The Rock Island (Ill.) Ga- 


.zette estimates the loss of property by the hurricane which swept 


over that town and Davenport, Iowa, lately, at $100,000 —— It 
is said that the cholera has appeared in Burke county, Georgia, 
and at last advices was raging to a frightful extent. Out of a 
total of fifty-seven cases there had been fifty deaths, twelve of 
which occurred in one family. —— The Scotch Giant, who has 
been exhibited in different parts of the country, died suddenly at 
Laporte, Indiana, lately. His remains were taken to his late resi- 
dence in Wisconsin for interment.——The German Catholic 
Orphan Asylum, near Alleghany City, Pennsylvania, was de- 
stroyed by fire lately. There were about fifty boys in the asylum, 
who were saved without injury. Loss $8000.——A. H. Herr, 
Esq. purchased the valuable water power and factory property at 
Harper’s Ferry, lately, for $25,000. It cost the company of 
whom he purchased it, $100,000. The present population of 
Portland, Maine, is estimated at 30,000; an increase of 10,000 in 
four years, in consequence of the late railway improvements. 
The valuation of taxable property is now about $19,000,000, 
against $13,000,000 in 1850.—— A young lady, attired in boys’ 
clothes, was apprehended at Washington, lately, for going about 
the city under suspicious circumstances. It is supposed she es- 
caped from Bishop Doane’s Seminary at Princeton. —— The 
Carrolls, of Carrollton, have recently enlarged the church of Car- 
roliton, and built a monument to their heroic old ancestor of revo- 
lutionary memory, who was so determined that his place of resi- 
dence should not be mistaken. —— The number of arrivals at the 
port of New York for the month of July was 35,147, an increase 
of 9340 on the preceding month.—— The Dahlia is a native of 
the marshes of Peru, and was named after Dahl, the famous 
Swedish botanist. It is more than thirty years since its introduc- 
tion into Europe, and it is now the universal favorite of florists. 
The number of known varieties is about five hundred. —— Copper 
ore, of the finest quality, has been found in different sections of 
Carroll county, Virginia. —— The women who took part in the 
liquor riot at Baraboo, Wisconsin, have had their examination— 
for breaking open a grog shop and destroying its contents—and 
-were discharged on the ground that no crime had been com- 
mitted.——The Old South Church Society in Worcester have 
raised $500 to support a missionary in Kansas. —— Miss Louisa 
Howard, from the Haymarket, and Mr. and Mas. J. Wood, from 
Manchester, England, are engaged at the new Boston theatre. 


JAPANESE CuLturE.—The Japanese are far from being as 
much behind the times as we are apt to imagine. There is prob- 
ably no country, not Christian, in the world so educated, culti- 
vated and refined. Their mechanics are, in some things, more 
ingenious and skilful than our own. Their farmers, if they fall 
behind ours in enterprise, beat them in thrift and economy, and in 
the quantity of produce they raise under the same circumstances ; 
they had printed books long before we had; they watch the pro- 
gress of European science and art, and avail themselves eagerly 
of its discoveries ; their coasting-trade is large and busy. 
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Kawnsas.—A letter from Kansas says a newspaper press is much 
wanted there, and the want it appears is to be supplied by the es- 
tablishment of a newspaper devoted to the cause of free principles 
and free institutions. The last number of the Wellington (0.) 
Journal contains the valedictory of Mr. Brewster, the editor, who 
is about to remove to Kansas, press, types and all, and establish 
a@ paper at Fort Leavenworth. 


+ 


Honoras_e Testimony.—lIn a late speech by Senator Sew- 
ard, he stated that a man who at one time worked with the spade 
and the wheelbarrow on the Erie Canal was now a member of the 
Senate, and one of its ablest members. He had reference to Mr. 
Wade, whose brother is also a member of Congress in the House. 
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Detarxtne Bacoacs.—An act has been passed by the Legis- 
lature of Connecticut, giving to boarding-house keepers the right 
to detain baggage, etc., for any money due for board, and to sell 
it at the expiration of six weeks. 


> 


New Yorx Locomorion.—There are now in New York city 
33 lines of omnibusses, with 521 vehicles ; also five city railroads, 
with 164 cars. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


The mayor of Roxbury has — $90 out of his own pocket for 
the 4th July salute, because the Common Council wouldn’t concur. 

Zebina Moody of Granby, Mass., while spreading hay, almost 
stumbled backwards over a rattlesnake, four feet long, with four- 
teen rattles. The man captured the snake alive. 

Henry Cart, a laborer, while digging a cellar in Louisville, Ky., 
found a box under the ground, which contained gold and silver 
coins to the amount of $1000. 

Late advices from New Mexico state that a very destructive fire 
had occurred at Santa Fe. A number of establishments belong- 
ing to prominent merchants were among the buildings le 

During the month of — 1343 licenses were granted in the 
city of New York, of which 1193 were for taverns. Receipts 
therefor $11,311. 

A gentleman stopped at the American House recently, and gave 
the following order in a tone up to 110 in the shade: “‘ Landlord, 
put my baggage on the ice, and make up a bed for me in the 
refrigerator.” 

A man in Lp were Va., lately rendered himself a cripple for 
life, by a cold bath while sweating. Paralysis immediately shriv- 
elled his left side, from shoulder to foot, a deadness creeping over 
it which no medical aid can probably remove. 

The Cincinnati pa state that the Catawba grapes, in man 
places in that rw. gn badly mildewed, and that according o 
present prospects the grape harvest will be less abundant than the 
average. 

A sprightly looking little girl passed through Buffalo, on 
Tuesday last, in charge of the American Express Company. 
She was destined for Joliet, Ill. This method of sending children 
is getting to be common. 

The editor of the Council Bluffs (Iowa) Bugle has recently 
made a trip of three days into Nebraska. He says he saw one 
elk, thirty-seven turkeys, thirteen deer, three wolves, and wild 
ducks innumerable—and any quantity of very fine raspberrries 
and strawberries, and abundance of fine fish. 

Dr. Hope threw a tumbler full of vitriol on one of his tenants 
in New York, recently. The poor tenant’s eye and face were 
burned in a frightful manner, and the flesh of his face actually 
dropped off in his hands. The vitriol burned his cravat nearly 
off his neck. 

A man named Adam Straley, of Cuylerville, New York, was 
on a fishing excursion with his son on Sunday week. They had 
caught some fish and the boy was carrying them in a small sack 
which also contained a large butcher knife, when he accidentally 
fell, and making no effort to arise, his father attempted to help 
him, when he found the knife had pierced his son’s heart, and he 
was corpse. 

Ship Great Britain, arrived at Boston, 2d inst., in forty-seven 
days from Gottenburg, with three hundred and fifteen of the ro- 
bust and industrious natives of Sweden. The condition of the im- 
migrants on their arrival, was in every respect commendable to 
the officers of the ship and the cleanly habits of the passengers. 
There was scarcely any sickness during the voyage. One bright 
and lusty little fellow was ushered into this breathing world just 
before the ship arrived in port. 


Foreign Ttems. 


Accounts from St. Petersburg state that the Czar is determined 
not to yield, but discontent prevailed in the capital. 

It is asserted that while 6000 Russians were marching from Bu- 
charest, one-half were struck down by sun stroke, or inflammation 
of the brain. 

During a recent visit made to the Liverpool Union Bank, Mr. 
Hobbs, the celebrated American lock maker, picked the principal 
lock on the door of the strong room in a few minutes. 

Recent explorations at Pompeii have brought to light a new 
bath-house, larger than that discovered in 1824. A moré valuable 
discovery is that of a piece of glass shaped like a magnifying f™ss. 

A letter from Kiel of the 19th ult., in a Berlin newspaper, says 
that the French expeditionary army of the Baltic will disembark 
provisionally in the island of Zealand, and that Denmark will 
shortly abandon her neutrality. 

Marshal St. Arnaud has returned to Paris. The emperor and 
empress left Paris on the 19th for Bayonne, on the way to the 
baths of Baretz. Count Casimir Bathyany died at Paris on 
the 12th. 

A remarkable fact is recorded in a late Paris paper, to the 
effect that out of upwards of 16,000 persons subscribers to the 

ublic baths of Paris, Bordeaux and Marseilles, and who were 
n the daily habit of bathing, only two cases of cholera had 
occurred. 

By ao advices of a very late date from Silistria, we learn 
that the Russians have indeed retreated from the siege of that 
place, but less baffled by the Turks than as a precaution against 
the movements of the allies, and with a view to defeat them in 
their projected descent on the Crimea. 

A Crystal Palace is to be built at ~~ The king has ap- 
proved the plan, and pointed out the Villa Reale, close to the 
sea, as the site. The intention is to devote the building to works 
of art and science, and thus to form a permanent depot for expos- 
ing the industry of the country. 

The octroi officers at the different barriers of Paiis had for 
some time past remarked that a man frequently entered and Icft 
with a small cartful of children’s toys, chiefly wooden horses, one 
of the latter being of large size. One day they concluded to ex- 
amine this man’s cargo, and he immediately took to flight, leav- 
ing the cart and its contents in their possession. The bodies of 
the horses were found to be hollow and filled with brandy. 


It is said that the one hundred thousand troops who were to 
form the French camp at Boulogne, are nearly all assembled, and 
the city was at last accounts, thronged to the utmost with a con- 
stant influx of officers, soldiers and visitors. The camp is on the 
same vast area in the immediate vicinity of the city, which was 
occupied by the grand army of Napoleon the first, when he was 
preparing for the invasion of England. 

Three men were recently tried by the Tribunal of Paris for dog 
and cat stealing. They were caught by the police, with a bag 
¢ontaining nine dogs and as many cats, and the men avowed that 
their 6nly mode of living was cat and dog stealing, by which they 
were enabled to obtain about fifty of these animals per day. They 
had, they declared, a yard and shed in the neighborhood of the 
Rue Moufftard where they turned their booty to account. The 
skins they sold to the furriers, the flesh was boiled down for the 
sake of the fat, and the bones were converted partly into glue, 
and partly into animal charcoal. 


Sands of Gold. 


.++. There is a heroic innocence, as well as a heroic courage. 
— St. Evremond. 

.... Itis fruition, and not possession, that renders us happy.— 
Montaigne. 

.... The wise man stands firm in all extremities, and bears 
the lot of his humanity with a divine temper.—Sen 

-+.. Equity judgeth with lenity, laws with extremity. In all 
moral cases, the reason of the law is the law.—Scott. 

.... A poor spirit is poorer than a poor purse. A very few 
pounds a year would ease a man of the scandal of avarice. —Swi/t. 

.... He that is taught to live upon little, owes more to his 
father’s wisdom, than he that has a great deal left him, does to 
his father’s care.—Pen. 

..+. The greatest of all injustice is that which goes under the 
name of law ; and of all sorts of tyranny, the forcing the letter of 
the law against the equity is the most insupportable.—ZL’ Estrange. 

.... Necessity, that great refuge and excuse for human frailty, 
breaks through all law; and he is not to be accounted in fault, 
whose crime is not the effect of choice, but force.—Sen. . 

.... The laws keep up their credit, not because they are all 
just, but because they are laws. This is the mystical foundation 
of their authority, and they have no other.— Montaigne. 

.... What can be a more wretched sight than to see a starving 
miser mortify without religion?—to submit to such voluntary 
hardships to no purpose, and lose the present without providing 
for the future.—Goll. 


Joker's Budget. 


Why was the first day of Adam’s life the longest ever known ? 
Because it had no Eve. 

Jeems says that he likes the lay of the last minstrel ; but at this 
particular season he prefers the lay of the hen—boiled, with pep- 
per and salt on them. 

- An exchange says :—“ We receive — daily, that Jay in the 
t-office from five to fifteen hours.” e presume they must be 
rom Shanghai or Cochin China. 


The Baltimore Sun has the following paragraph; the italics 
are ours: “ Major William Keller died at Cumberland, Maryland, 
on the 22d of June. His death, it is said, was hastened by a 
wound in the war of 1812.” 


Observing yesterday at the strect corners a poster headed, 
“Lost, a week or two since,” Old Roger remarked that any one 
who had not sustained the loss of more than two weeks might 
consider it fortnight.— Post. 


One of our exchanges closes its account of the funeral of a 
child which was run over by the cars, by saying that “the funeral 
exercises were solemn and imposing, and well calculated to im- 
press upon the minds of the children the danger of playing about 
the railroads.” 


“Who is that lovely girl?” exclaimed the witty Lord Norbury, 
in company with his friend, Counsellor Grant. ‘“ Miss Glass,” 
replied the counsellor. ‘‘ Glass!” reiterated the facetious judge, 
- should often be intoxicated could I place such a glass to my 

ps.” 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., IT., III., IV., V. and VI. of the Prcrorrat, elegantly 
bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; forming superb and most attractive 
parior ornaments in the shape of a series of books of 416 pages each, and 
each Vol. containing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners, and current 
events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of the globe; of famous 
cities and beautifu: villages; of pageants at home and abroad; of fine mari- 
time views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive 
subjects; with title-pages and indexes. 

the many illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original tales, sketches, poems, and novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current news record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future refi and p t enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. 

For sale at our office, and at all the periodical depots throughout the 
Union, at $3 per volume. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and origi- 
nal tales, written expressly for the — , Yh polities end on all sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphatically 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It oe the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
presen greatest possibl t of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


ORIGINAL PAPER, 


the — circulation of which far exceeds that of any other week]. rin 

the Union, with the exception of Gizason’s — 
The Fao is printed on fine white paper, with nev and beautiful type, and 

ee a large weekly paper of eight super-royal 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


4 subscribers, M” 


One copy of Taz Fiac or ovr Unton, and one copy of Giaason’s PicToRIAL, 
when taken together by one person, $i 00 per en. 


(> No travelling agents are ever employed for this paper. 
*_ The Frac can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots i United 
Published every Satrurpar, by 
F. GLEASON, 


oF TREMONT AND BROMPIELD Sraeets, Boston, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
8. FRENCH, 121 Nassau Street, New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
HENRY TAYLOR, 111 Baltimore and 5 South 8: Baltimore. 
A. C. BAGLEY, corner of 4th and Sycamore 
+ Woodward Detroit. 
. ARD, corner of 4th and Chesnut Streets, St. Louis. 
THOMAS LUNN, 40 Exchange Place, New Orleans. 
JOHN ELDER & Co., Washington City. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A GUJERAT CART. 

There are few things more ne- 
cessary to good and successful 
agriculture than suitable farming 
implements, and proper vehicles 
for the removal of produce to 
market, or the conveyance of 
manures to the fields under cul- 
ture. The carts used by the 
people in the cotton districts 
around Broach, in Gujerat, af- 
ford a striking illustration of this, 
and are probably the best in In- 
dia, in point of usefulness and 
adaptation to the purposes for 
which they are required. With- 
out so much as a single mile of 
made or metalled road in the 
whole country, these carts, by 
having the wheels proportioned 
80 as to fit the ruts exactly, 
move as if on tramways, and are 
drawn about from village to vil- 
lage by one or two pairs of bul- 
locks, carrying heavy and bulky 
loads, weighing from twelve to 
eighteen hundred weight. The 
village mechanists, carpenter 
and blacksmith, make up the 
carts according to a fixed scale. 


The frame and other parts are 
all strongly morticed and fas- 
tened by wooden pegs. The 
pole extends from the axletree 
to the cross-bar by which the bullocks are yoked ; it is formed of 
two pieces of tough wood, running separate from near each of 
the wheels, and uniting in front in a point. It is a powerful lever 
in turning or moving the cart. Round about, and forming the 
sides of the cart, there is, attached by ropes, a plaited basket-work, 
made of cotton plant stalks. The wheels are the most important 
parts of the whole, and exhibit great ingenuity and mechanical 
skill in their construction. Four equal sized segments, of the 
hard wood of the indispensable Acacia arabica tree, are contained 
in the tire, which is four inches broad ; and forms a circle of from 
three to four feet in diameter. The axles are of iron, and work 
in plate-iron boxes, let in to the nave. It is very rare to find iron 
used in the fastening of the different pieces of the cart. The 
morticing is found sufficient, and the framework lasts for many 
pen also the wheels—in fact, until worn down by time, or broken 
y constant work. One or two pairs of bullocks are yoked in 
these carts, and the above sketch gives a very correct representa- 
tion of the style of cart and cattle. It will be observed that the 
feet of the bullocks are not visible; this is because they walk in 
the rats made by the wheels. They must do so, and the whole 
secret of the facility and speed 
with which they travel depends 
on this. The ruts, when once 
formed, remain as permanent 
roadways, and particularly in 
the black cotton soil are distinct 
and durable, like tramways. 
They are about five inches wide 
and as many deep. Very little 
care is taken to preserve these 
ruts. The earth itself becomes 
so hard in the dry season of the 
year (and it is only from then 
that carts can be used at all in 
Gujerat), that a little filling in of 
loose earth occasionally, by the 
r villagers, where holes may 
appen to be worn too deep, and 
who get a few pice from the 
cartmen for their trouble, is all 
that is ever required, thought of, 
or attempted. In nothing are 
the poor people of Gujerat more 
fortunate than in respect of cat- 
- tle. The bullocks used in agri- 
culture are remarkably fine, do- 
cile, and powerful animals. 
Large numbers are reared on 
the extensive sandy plains in the 
north of Gujerat, and on the 
borders of the Runn of Cutch, 
where extensive natural pastur- 
age abounds. Their color is 
generally white, with the ears, 
tip of the tail, and circle round 
the top of hoofs, black. The 
height at the shoulder of the 
largest is six fect, but a smallcr- 
sized animal is found to be more 
useful for agricultural purposes. 
The large ones are prized by the 
wealthy members of the com- 
munity for their carriages and 
travelling carts. Ordinary sized 
animals are valued at sixty to 
eighty rupees a pair. 


THE BELISARIUS, of GERARD. 
The story of Belisarius has 
acquired, from its operatic celeb- 
rity, much interest in the public 
mind. Our engraving is taken 
from a celebrated picture in the 
Louvre at Paris, wherein Gerard 
the painter has endeavored. to 
work out the force and beauty of 
the ancient tradition of filial and 
parental affection. A close study 
of history has thrown doubt 
upon the trath of the story of 
his blindness, but this does not 
detract from the beauty of the 
picture, or the interest. of the 
operaticexhibition. The legend 
has served to draw out the skill 
both of the poet and the painter. 
Belisarius was one of the 
est generals of his time, to whom 
emperor Justinian ‘chiefly 
owed the splendor of his reign. 
Sprung from an obscure family 
in Thrace, he iirst served in the 


body-guard of the emperor, soon 


A GUJERAT VILLAGE CART. 


after obtained the chief command of an army of 25,000 men, sta- 
tioned on the Persian frontiers, and, in the year 530, gained a 
complete victory over a Persian army of not less than 40,000 sol- 
diers. The next year, however, he lost a battle against the same 
enemy, who had forced his way into Syria—the only battle which 
he lost during his whole career. He was recalled from the army, 
and soon became, at home, the support of his master. In the year 
532, civil commotions, proceeding from two rival parties, who 
called themselves the green and the blue, and who caused great 
disorders in Constantinople, brought the life and reign of Justin- 
ian in the utmost peril, and Hypatius was already chosen empe- 
ror, when Belisarius, with a small body of faithful adherents, re- 
stored order. Justinian, with a view of conquering the domin- 
ions of Gelimer, king of the Vandals, sent Belisarius with an 
army of 15,000 men, to Africa. After two victories, he secured 
the person and treasures of the Vandal king. Gelimer was led 
in triumph through the streets of Constantinople, and Justinian 
ordered a medal to be struck, with the inscription Belisarius gloria 
Romanorum, which has descended to our times. By the dissen- 
sions existing in the royal family of the Ostrogoths in Italy, Jus- 


tinian was induced to attempt to 
bring Italy and Ro ne under his 
sceptre. lisa:ius vanquished 
Vitiges, king of the Goths, made 
him prisoner at Ravenna, and 
conducted him, together with 
many other Goths, to Constan- 
tinople. The war in Italy 
against the Goths continued ; 
but B-lisarius, not being suf- 
ficiently supplied with money 
and troops by the emperor, de- 
manded his recall e after- 
wards commanded in the war 
against the Bulgarians, whom 
he conquered im the year 559. 
Upon his return to Constantin- 
ople, he was accused of having 
taken in a conspiracy. But 
Justinian was convinced of his 
innocence, and is said to have 
restored to him his property and 
dignities, of which he been 
deprived. Belisarius died in 
the year 565. His history has 
been mach colored ym poets, 
and particularly by Marmontel, 
in his otherwise admirable polit- 
ico philosophical romance. Ac- 
coring to his narrative, the em- 
peror caused the eyes of the hero 
to be struck out, and Belisarius 
was compelled to beg his bread 
in the streets of Constantinople. 
Other writers say, that Justinian had him thrown into a prison, 
which is still shown under the appellation of the tower of Belisarius. 
From this tower he is reported to have let down a bag fastened to 
a rope, and to have addressed the passengers in these words :— 
Date Belisario obolum virtus evexit, invidia (Give an 
obolus to Belisarius, whom virtue exalted, and envy has op- 
pressed). Of this, however, no contempo writer makes an 
mention. Tzetzes, a slightly-esteemed writer of the 12th century, 
was tho first who related this fable. 


CUNARD STEAMSHIP ARABIA. 


On page 101, we give a representation of the steamship Arab’ 
the latest of the Cunard mail steamers. She is a noble craft, an 
was designed to eclipse in speed the Collins line, but hitherto 
without the effect, though every improvement which skill and ex- 
perience could suggest has been adopted in her. Her dimensions 
are, 285 feet keel and fore rake, 41 feet beam, 28 feet depth of 
hold, and her measurement about 2400 tons. She is provided 
with tubular boilers, which are fired from amidships. She has 
two masts, unlike the other ves- 
sels of the line, which have three. 
Her figure-head is an Arab chief 


in a warlike attitude. Her 
promenade deck extends the 
whole length of the vessel. Her 


internal arrangements are similar 
to those of the other vessels of 
the Cunard fleet, convenience 
and comfort being the prime con- 
siderations. Beneath the upper 
deck are saloons, stewards’ pan- 
try, etc., and between this pantry, 
and the saloon are placed two 
well-appointed libraries. The 
saloon is capable of accommo- 
dating 160 persons at dining. 
As she has no mizen-mast, the 
saloon forms an unbroken a 
ment. The cabinet work is of 
bird’s-eye maple, panelled with 
ebony. The ceiling blends oak 
leaves with green and gold and 
white alternately. In the up- 
holstery crimson hangings have 
been adopted. The sofas are 
covered with Utrecht crimson 
velvet and the floor is laid with 
a rich tapestry carpet. Tho 
stern lights of the saloon are 
filled with stained glass, depict- 
ing groups of camels and other 
Oriental scenes, while the.oppo- 
site end of the saloon is decor- 
ated with plate glass mirrors in 
elegantly-wrought frames. The 
entire apartments are heated by 
steam-pipes traversing the floors, 
and the temperature can be reg- 
ulated at pleasure. The gentle- 
men’s retiring saloon is panclled 
with bird’s-cyo maple, and cur- 
tained and ted as is the sa- 
loon. The ladics’ boudoir is of 
satinwood, exquisitely carved 
in arabesques. A velvet carpet 
is laid on the floor, and the pan- 
els are adorned with paintings 
on glass, delineating scenes in 
the East, some of which are very 
beautiful. The apart- 
ments are hung wi ourna: 
curtains and the floors are | 
with Brussels carpets. The 
Arabia has the largest and most 
powerful engines ever put into a 
ship, and the ease and ooo | 
with which they work is a mark 
feature in their performance. 
Altogether the Arabia is a thor- 
oughly built, and beautifully ar- 
ranged vessel, and adds another 
to those models of naval skill 
and taste which now traverse 
the Atlantic. How great the 
contrast which a few years have 
— in the navigation of the 
world; and what accessions to 
human p the inventions 
and discoveries of the last half 
century have produced! What 
shall limit the developments of 
the fu.ure! 
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Po BELISARIUS, THE ROMAN GENERAL.—FROM A PAINTING BY GERARD. 


